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ELECTRICAL 
CIRCUITS... 


printed on a sheet of COPPER / 


Today, circuits for many electrical appliances start on a paper-thin sheet of 
copper called “Electro-Sheet” . . . a versatile product of electro-deposition 
developed by Anaconda over 20 years ago. 


Many millions of pounds of this thin-gage copper sheet have been supplied 

to industry over the years. A typical use of ‘“Electro-Sheet” in the building field 
has been for waterproofing-membranes and paper-coated flashing. Because 
“Electro-Sheet” is furnished in widths up to 64”, as thin as 1/2 oz. to the square 
foot (.0007”), and up to 7 oz. per square foot, many other industries have 
found important, yet economical, applications for this product. 


To keep pace with the fast-growing demand for “Electro-Sheet” copper in 
radio and television, Anaconda is producing substantially larger quantities of 
this material, in 1-0z. and 2-0z. weights, and of “printed circuit quality.” 
This calls for exceptionally clean and smooth surfaces with gage size 

held to very close tolerances. 


This production of “Electro-Sheet” copper typifies Anaconda’s program for serving 
more effectively industry’s many needs for copper and copper alloy products. 
‘ 54292-A 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 


da Alumi Cc 
COPPER MINING COMPANY Arconds Sotes Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 


Production of “‘Electro-Sheet” copper for printed 
circuits, the building trades and other industrial 
uses has been substantially increased by new 
electro-depositing drums at the Raritan Copper 
Works of International Smelting and Refining Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., a subsidiary of Anaconda. 


HOW ETCHED PRINTED 
CIRCUITS ARE MADE 


1. “Electro-Sheet’’ bonded 
+ 


to ‘‘base-board”’ 





2. Acid-Resistant Printing 
of desired circuit 
~~ + * 


v 








3. Unwanted copper etched away 
+ ‘“ . + + 





4. Protective coating removed 
+ a4 * + 









(only electrical circuit remains) 


In production of radio and 
television receivers, compo- 
nents are mounted in place on 
the printed circuit and connec- 
tions are made simultaneously 
by dip-soldering. 


@ Inquiries on “Electro-Sheet” 
should be directed to The 
American Brass Company, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
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SELL 
YOURSELF 


SHORT 


Get all the facts that affect your 
investments. Read The New 
York Times every day. The 
- Times brings you more news of 
business, finance and industry 
than you can get in any other 
4 yore Try’ jt. You'll like it. 


The New York Times 


For 47 yeas: first in the world 
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Similarly complete data 
reported for banks every- 
D AT A where. Also, listings of 
, Investment Dealers and 
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operating in the 
United States and Canada. 


ORDER TO-DAY 
September °54 issue only... .$27.50 
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{| ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


BORG-WARNER 
Automatic 
Transmission 


e Smoother, faster shifting, quicker pick-up, better gas 
mileage, lower maintenance cost, less driver tension and 
fatigue . . . these are some of the benefits now available 
in 2 to 1-ton trucks equipped with Borg-Warner Auto- 
matic Transmission. 


Recognized as the most flexible and versatile automatic 
in the industry, this outstanding B-W transmission has 
the over-all equivalent of four speeds — with two gear 
speeds, a converter, and direct drive. Solid direct drive 
in high—no slippage, no engine racing. Exceptional rock- 
ing ability in snow, mud, slush or sand. 100% downhill 
engine braking. Easiest of all automatics to service and 
maintain—entire transmission assembly can be readily 
removed independent of converter assembly and con- 
verter housing. 


As for fuel economy, in traffic and door-to-door delivery 
service the B-W truck automatic has shown from 9% 
to 40% increase in gas mileage — a bonanza saving in 
fleet operations. 


Designed, engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s 
Detroit Gear Division, this new truck automatic trans- 
mission is readily adaptable to the special requirements 
of each vehicle on which it is used, and to the widely 
varying characteristics of different engines. It is a typical 
example of the engineering skills and production fa- 
cilities applied to every Borg-Warner product. 


B-W engineering makes it work 
B-W production makes it available 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 

ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK e¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR 
FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING @ LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT: © ‘MORSE CHAIN e@ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL CORP. © ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION e¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 











EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1954 1953 

12 Months to July 31 
American Gas & Elec..... $2.37 $2.55 
Arizona Public Service... 1.48 1.25 
errete OCW, sis ope ceiaks 4.84 5.26 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Power.. 3.17 2.80 
Dallas’ Power & Light.... 9.91 8.80 
El Paso Electric......... 2.33 2.04 
Fall River Gas.......... 2.70 0.82 
Haverhill Gas .......... 3.12 2.62 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 2.29 1.92 


Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 217 2.32 
9 Months to July 31 


American Air Filter...... 2.56 1.92 
Cane’ €); 230 tin. > F083 D0.69 0.13 
ee eee 1.95 2.08 
Divoo Corp. ...cccccs hous ee 0.63 
Gar Wood Industries..... DO.50 . 0.31 
General ‘Sh0G 2... cicn doce 2.25 2.88 
or Oe, a a 1.86 2.02 
International Harvester... 1.79 2.56 
Maration ‘Corp... ../...2.: 1.43 1.14 
Ryan Aeronautical ...... 4.26 3.42 
_ ag: ES ee a D0.52 0.02 
‘ 7 Months to July 31 

Esie Railroad ........... 0.54 1.97 
Marshall Field .......... 0.49 0.65 
St. Louis-San Francisco .. 0.87 2.65 
Southern Pacific ........ 2.61 3.77 
6 Months to July 31 

a, ee ore 1.74 1.46 


Carson Pirie Scott....,.. 3.68 2.09 
Godchaux Sugars “B”.... D051 2.32 
PICO GG. fos see sGe 0.44 0.59 

12 Months to June #0 
Aetna-Standard Engineer. 3.05 2.40 
American Water Works.. 1.02 1.07 





Atlas Plywood .......... 0.27 1.76 
KCI, TE oe sce. Kc nee 2.63 1.44 
Carpenter Steel .......... 5.95 7.57 
Family Finance ......... 2.01 1,90 
Harris-Seybold ......... 5.75 5.50 
ek 1.75 2.12 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 3.04 2.87 
L’Aiglon Apparel ........ 0.55 0.41 
Marlin-Rockwell ........ 1.72 1.89 
Meredith Publishing ..... 2.85 2.60 
Northeastern Water ..... 1.05 0.84 
North & Judd Mfg........ 2.25 2.78 
Pabco Products .......... 1.15 0.90 
PIPWOOE TNC... 5 cise scgds 0.21 0.41 
Republic Natural Gas..... 1.74 1.66 
a ee 1.05 1.07 
errr 1.10 3.14 
Twin Disc Clutch........ 6.01 6.68 
Virginia-Carolina Chem... 4.26 5.12 
6 Months to June 30 

American Export Lines... D0.33 1.60 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan... 0.68 0.43 
Dominguez Oil Fields..... 1.30 1.74 
Gen. Builders Supply..... 0.12 D0.08 
Greer Hydraulics ........ 0.49 0.80 
Pere ree 0.05 0.08 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 5.77 4.83 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 4.05 3.59 
| near D1.72. ~=D0.54 
Seatrain Lines .......... 0.52 0.70 
Union. Tank Car.....-... 1.09 0.93 
United Milk Products..... D0.11 0.05 
Venezuela Syndicate...... 0.29 0.18 
12 Months to April 30 

Cable Elec. Products..... 0.65 0.68 
oS ee oe 0.23 0.35 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.61 0.55 

D— Deficit. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Inventories Moving in Right Direction 





Unbalanced position has been largely corrected; some 


fields are even experiencing shortages. While total 


inventories are still high, they pose no real problem 


rom a level not far above $50 bil- 

lion ‘at the outbreak of the Korean 
War, business inventories rose to 
$75.7 billion in March 1952. There 
was a decline to $74.4 billion during 
the ensuing four: months, then a re- 
newed rise to $82 billion at the end of 
September 1953. Not only was this 
the heaviest accumulation in history 
by a large margin, but it was larger 
in relation to sales than any inventory 
total witnessed during 1948 or early 
1949 at the inception of the previous 
recession, 


Duration of Correction 


Inventories have receded steadily 
for nine consecutive months—prob- 
ably ten months; July data are not 
yet available for wholesalers, but 
stocks held by manufacturers and 
retailers registered a dip of over $500 
million during the month. As of June 
30, total stocks were slightly below 
$79 billion. This correction, however, 
is actually smaller even in terms of 
dollars than the one which took place 
from November 1948 to- February 
1950; it represents a decline of only 
3.7 per cent compared with 6.5 per 
cent for the earlier dip. 

Even after trending downward for 
nine months, June inventories were 
still larger relative to sales than at 
any time in 1948-49. For all busi- 
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ness levels combined, they amounted 
to 1.65 times sales compared with a 
peak of 1.6 times in January (and 
again in July) 1949. Thus, some con- 
cern has been expressed over the 
possibility that inventory correction 
may still have a considerable distance 
to go, a development which would 
hold down. production, employment 
and income and might bring on a re- 
newed deflationary trend. 

However, this view appears unduly 
pessimistic. The important thing to 
note is that stocks are moving in the 
right direction, and have been doing 
so for many months. Judging by the 
experience of past recessions, while 
topheavy inventories may bring about 
a decline in production, once stocks 
have undergone an appreciable reduc- 
tion there can be an improvement in 
output levels even though inventories 
continue to drop. 

It appears that the cause-and-effect 
relationship prevailing at such a time 
is the reverse of that which comes 
into play at the top of a boom. After 
a decline has been in effect for some 
time, rising sales bring a further cut 
in inventories. Changes in the latter 
thus lag behind both the peaks and 
the troughs of production. This was 
certainly true in 1948-49, particularly 
at the end of the recession, when 
stocks continued to fall for eight 


months after 
turned upward. 
Manufacturers and retailers each 
experienced lows in monthly sales 
(seasonally adjusted) very early in 
1954, and in five ensuing months 
have shown gains of $600 million and 
$800 million, respectively. With their 
merchandise holdings still slacking 
off, their stock-sales ratios have 
already shown considerable improve- 
ment and will doubtless achieve still 
more over coming months as sales 
make further gains and inventories 
recede further. 


Limited Condition 1 =y 


Both groups showed more coti- 
servative stock-sales ratios even at 
the peaks in January and February 
than had been witnessed on various 
occasions in 1951-52, yet the rela- 
tively topheavy inventory condition 
during those two years did not bring 
about any painful recession in busi- 
ness activity. It did, of course, affect 
certain lines such as textiles, and 
there are some fields which would be 
better off today if their stocks were 
smaller. However, this condition is 
no longer sufficiently widespread to 
affect general business adversely. 

Manufacturers hold well over half 
of total inventories, and their stocks 
are furthest removed from the final 
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output had already 





consumer and therefore take the most 
time to be worked off. Thus, if large 
inventory holdings pose a threat to 
business activity, it is likely to be 
found in this sector. But such a 
threat must be considered remote. So 
far, changes in stocks held by pro- 
ducers have evidenced in every 
respect the pattern which, on the 
basis of past experience, has come to 
be associated with a business re- 
cession and the beginnings of a sub- 
sequent recovery. 

This: pattern calls for an ty 
reduction in holdings of raw materials 
and semi-finished goods, with a con- 
tinued build-up in stocks of finished 
goods after total inventories turn 
downward. The peak in producers’ 
holdings of raw materials was actually 
reached at the end of 1951 (though 
subsequent cuts through December 


1953 were small), indicating a policy - 


of caution which undoubtedly helped 
prevent a sufficiently unbalanced con- 
dition to require a really drastic cor- 
rection. Holdings of goods in process 
also peaked early—in June 1953. 


Stocks Still Below Peak 


Stocks of finished goods, however, 
continued to advance until February 
of the current year, and are still (as 
of June) less than $100 million below 
their peak whereas raw materials 
have dropped $2.2 billion in two and 
one-half years and_ semi-finished 
goods over $1.1 billion in a year. The 
decline in raw materials has amounted 
to $1.6 billion in only six months. 
Thus, producers have already gone a 
long way toward setting their house 
in order. 

Precedent calls for the attrition in 
raw and semi-finished material stocks 
to be reversed very soon, witha fur- 
ther upturn in sales of sufficient pro- 
portions to make an additional dent 
in holdings of finished goods. For 
some months, the decline in the lat- 
ter should exceed the build-up in 
the other two categories combined, 
though perhaps by only a_ small 
margin. The whole process of re- 
covery from recession levels may well 
prove somewhat slower this time 
than in 1949-50, and similarity in 
performance is not to be expected in 
every detail, but by the end of the 
year the broad outline should be visi- 
ble more or less in accordance with 
the foregoing discussion. 
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A New Look At Air Reduction 


Earnings have been declining for nearly 


four years, but shares recently have been 


making new highs. Turn for the better ahead? 


ince 1949, sales of Air Reduction 

have been. going up ~steadily— 
since 1950, earnings have just as 
steadily dropped. The industrial gas, 
chemical and industry equipment 
manufacturer’s trouble has largely 
been higher operating expenses 
caused by starting up new facilities 
and their amortization—$60 million 
was spent in the past five years. 
There is a $10 million calcium car- 
bide and acetylene plant at Calvert 
City, Ky., two liquid oxygen plants in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey (the 
latter just going into operation now ) 
and several dry-ice plants. 
, The new facilities were byilt and 
others improved both to make opera- 
tions more efficient and economical 


and also to broaden the company’s . 


future by expansion into new prod- 
ucts. Then too, Air Reduction has 
put emphasis aplenty on research for 
new processes and products—the re- 
search bill last year was $3.8 million 
against $780,000 in 1940. The new 
facilities and new products have put 
the company into such growing in- 
dustries as liquid oxygen and chemi- 
cals. 

With the greater part of the expan- 
sion plan completed, stockholders 
have taken another look, pushed the 
stock to its 1954 high, nudging last 
year’s high of 293%. But when the 





Air Reduction Company 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

_ (Millions) Share  dends Price Range 
1943.. $94.1 $2.41 $2.00 487%—3834 
1944.. 979 215 200 43 —37% 
1945.. 80.7 3.04 200 57 —39% 
1946.. 71.2 166 1.75  5934—33 
1947.. 85.5 2.08 -1.00 38%—25% 
1948.. 949 2.36 100 277%—18% 
1949.. 89.5 2.26 100 2334—18% 
1950.. 981 3.15 100 28%—20% 
1951.. 1181 269 140 314%—24% 
1952.. 1246 2.25 140 2954—24 
1953.. 131.4 2.06 140 293%%—22% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1953.. $67.2 $1.18 ... besa Ans ait 
1954.. 59.9 0.97 a$1. 05 b29 —22% 





*Has ‘paid dividends in every year since 1917. 
a—Paid or declared to September 8. b—To 
September 8. 


_duce. 


company will pull its earnings up to 
a reasonable relationship with sales 
depends on company salesmen and 
general business conditions. To make 
money the new facilities must pro- 
Thus the salesmen have been 
told to get out and get bigger sales 
and new customers. Up to now, sales 
have pushed production, but with the 
new facilities production must push 
sales. 

Good business conditions play a 
bigger part in Air Reduction’s volume 
than for many another company, for 
the concern serves such heavy indus- 
tries as metal (largely steel) produc- 
tion. and fabricating, foundries, elec- 
tronics, glass products, automotive, 
shipbuilding, petroleum, railroads 
and food processing. The company 
produces oxygen and acetylene for 
oxacetylene processes used in the 
fabrication of. metals and in mainte- 
nance and repair work .and for the 
production of metals. and glass prod- 
ucts. Nitrogen is produced for. use 
in metal processing, food preserva- 
tion, protection of transmission cables 
and as an inert gas in many chemical 
processes. Hydrogen is produced for 
use in metal treating and in the hy- 
drogenation of vegetable oils. 

The company also produces the 
rare gas neon for ‘tubular display 
lights, and argon for inert gas-shielded 
electric arc welding, fluorescent light- 
ing and metal processing, Helium is 
sold for use principally in inert gas- 
shielded. electric arc welding and in 
filling non-inflammable balloons. Too, 
the company sells a wide range of 
oxacetylene cutting and welding 
equipment as well as a wide range of 
electric arc welding equipment. In 
all, such products account for 57 per 
cent of Air Reduction’s sales. Grow- 
ing is the chemical acetylene and car- 
bide business which now brings in 
15 per cent of volume, and medical 
gases and apparatus which counts for 
10 per cent (the company claims to 
make the world’s brightest operating 

Please turn to page 29 
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Pace Still Set 


By Arms Policies 


Government continues to be the biggest customer 


of the aircraft makers and is likely to remain so 


for many years despite commercial aviation growth 


f the domestic aircraft producers 
I ever entertained the hope of suffi- 
cient commercial business to make 
them independent of Government 
work, the idea was rudely dispelled 
just after World War II when the 
builders of civilian units ran into two 
straight years of deficits. Even those 
companies which concentrate on mili- 
tary planes had a bad time of it in 
1946-47 when appropriations shrank 
to a small fraction of the annual aver- 
age during the war years. 

The industry is prosperous today 
because of heavier military schedules 
which keep the big plants busy. Com- 
mercial work is in the nature of a by- 
product. When 90 per cent or more 
of order backlogs represents Govern- 
ment work, as has been the case 
during the last two or three years, it 
is obvious that the industry as a 
whole is completely wedded to the 
defense build-up, which in turn is 
dependent upon Federal appropria- 
tions. 

Last year, an estimated 12,000 mili- 
tary planes were built, by far the 
largest number of any year since the 
war. Civilian production in 1953 was 
4,700 units, but a large proportion of 


these were private or personal planes 
which usually constitute only six or 
seven per cent of the total airframe 
weight shipped. So few big com- 
mercial planes are turned out each 
year that they can be numbered in 
the dozens. 

This year, fewer military planes are 
being built, and scheduled output 
appears to be headed for a further 
decline until the end of 1956. While 
this latter date is too far off to permit 
an actual forecast, it is expected that 
defense production will level off to 
about 6,000 or 6,500 units per year, 
or a rate considered sufficient to sus- 
tain an Air Force of 137 wings (each 
comprising 30 heavy bombers or 75 
fighters). The number of wings is 
scheduled to rise from about 115 or 
more as of now to 120 by mid-1955, 
127 by mid-1956, and 137 by June 
30, 1957. 

In view of this scheduled decline 
in military production, it is proper to 
ask what has been responsible for the 
strength in aircraft shares this year, 
some of which have more than 
doubled in price since December 31 
last. One reason is the lapse of the 


excess profits tax, which took sizable. 





Republic Aviation 


amounts from such companies as 
Bell, Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, 
Fairchild, Grumman, North Ameri- 
can, Republic and United. Another 
is the stock splits by Boeing and 
Douglas, with the former attaining a 
high of 69 for the present shares com- 
pared with an adjusted low of 23. 
North American spurted on an- 
nouncement of a contract to develop 
and build an atomic reactor for 
commercial use, Beech on greatly 
improved business and absence of 
year-earlier extraordinary charge- 
offs. But underlying the rise in share 
prices is the continued rise in earn- 
ings plus increased dividend pay- 
ments. A tendency to capitalize air- 
craft earnings at eight or more times 
earnings, instead of at only four or 
five times, has also been a factor. 
The number of planes produced is 
not the only index to the industry’s 
activity. Production of guided mis- 
siles, for example, has been expand- 
ing rapidly. Expenditures for these 
Please turn to page 31 


Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 
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m——__ *Sales Earned Per Share————, 
Years c—— Annual — c—6 Months— -—Annual— 7—6 Months——..__ -——Dividends—_ Recent 

Company Ended 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 +1954 Price Yield 
Beech Airereft.......... Sept. 30 $90.9 $140.5 a$74.9 — 3 $2.82 D$3.87 a$1.73 a$3.93 $0.75 $1.00 18 8.3% 
ere Dec. 31 128.6 146.0 74.5 3.7 3.46 3.92’ 2.14 2.65 2.00 1.00 45 6.7 
Boeing Aircraft ........ Dec. 31 739.1 918.2 418.9 496. 9 4.34 6.25 2.83 5.34 1.75 1.87% 61 4.1 
Curtiss-Wright ......... Dec. 31 326.2 438.7 205.5 234.6 1.02 1.36 0.68 0.95 0.60 0.55 13 7.7 
Douglas Aircraft....... Nov. 30 522.6 874.5 458.8 493.9 4.49 7.73 418 7.83 k25 6 |» 4:25 84 7.1 
Fairchild Engine........ Dec. 31 141.6 170.1 84.1 70.8 Lge . 5.44 0.91 0.96 0.80 0.30 16 5.6 
General Dynamics....... Dec. 31 134.6 206.6 296.9 291.4 SJ2 7 3.29 . 4.24 Aan 425 71 4.9 
Grumman Aircraft...... Dec. 31 220.5 240.9 125.1 108.3 2.67 3.56 1.84 2.51 2.00 1.50 34 5.5 
Lockheed Aircraft....... Dec. 31 438.1 820.5 389.1 405.4 S61 OSG 3.59 4.05 s1.62% 1:75 43 52 
Martin (Glenn L.)...... Dec. 31 144.0 208.0 71.0 97.2 3.03 7.06 2.11 3.07 None None 28 iis 
McDonnell Aircraft..... June 30 81.7. 133.5 ae SS | 4.49 4.83 ——  . 1.00 1.00 29 3.4 
No. Amer. Aviation..... Sept. 30 315.3 634.7 a460.7 2493.6 228° 3.82 a2.33 a4.23 0.75 2.00 47 5.2 
Northrop Aircraft....... July 31 187.6 184.2 a138.3 a109.6 AZB S20 a3.42 a2.61 1.00 s1.30 45 Fee 
Republic Aviation....... Dec. 31 412.2 411.8 188.3 166.9 tae, 623 3.07 . 3.77 -s1.50. 1.00 37 5.4 
United Aircraft......... Dec. 31 668.1 817.9 409.3 351.4 Sele. 624 306 F393 2.75 $2.50 62 4.8 





*In millions. {Paid or declared to September 8. a—Nine months. b—Fiscal year. 
ments.as follows: Beech, $1.50; Bell, $3.00; Boeing, $2.50; Curtiss-Wright, $1.00; Douglas, $6.00; Fairchild, $0.90; General Dynamics, $3.50; Lockheed, 
$2.25; No. American, $2.50; Republic, $2.00; United Aircraft, $3.00. (Northrop stockholders vote on 2-for-1 split November 18.) 
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s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. Note: Yields are based on indicated pay- 
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New Methods Aid Western Union 


Large-scale mechanization has helped offset rising costs 


in recent years. New labor contract and good economic 


prospects are favorable factors in the company’s outlook 


AN old company with a new look 
seems an appropriate way to 
describe today’s Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The army of WU 
messenger boys which once numbered 
as high as 20,000 is now down to 
around 8,000. And the days of 
shuffling telegrams through countless 
hands before they reached their desti- 
nation have given way to the use 
of ultra-modern electronic methods 
which have revolutionized the art of 
communications. Two of these newer 
devices are: 

© Desk-Fax, a machine installed 
on the desk of the business user which 
permits the sending and receiving of 
telegrams automatically in picture 
form simply by pushing a button; 
about 20,000 of these machines will 
be installed by the end of this year. 
(In addition, 22,000 business offices 
are equipped with Teleprinter ma- 
chines making 42,000 customers di- 
rectly connected with central tele- 
graph offices. ) 

° Intrafax, a two-way facsimile 
system leased to customers, is used 
by business concerns for speeding 
intra-company communications — be- 
tween departments, from one building 
to another, or between headquarters 
and branch offices of a company. A 
tiny electronic eye scans the message 
at the sending point and flashes an 
exact image of it to the receivin 
machine. 
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3y driving hard toward mechaniza- 
tion in the postwar period Western 
Union has accomplished several ma- 
jor objectives. Méssage capacity has 
been doubled. Wage costs have been 
kept under control—in 1946 they rep- 
resented 71 per cent of each dollar 
of gross income, in 1953 64 per cent. 
And sales have been given a fillip 





Western Union’s 1953 
Income Dollar 
Mil- Per 











lions Cent 
Message Services.’..... $173.6 78% 
Private wire services... 19,2 9 

Telegraphic M.O....... 16.4 7% 
Other. Services and 

Misc. Income ........ 12.4 5% 

-  SempeRs ” e $221.6 100% 
Gross Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1943.. $160.9 $5.14 $2.00 4934—26% 
1944.. 185.9 DO.28 2.00 533,—41 
1945.. 192.9 3.60 2.00 56 —43% 
1946.. 183.0 D9.01 None 533%—18% 
1947.. 207.1 7.43 None 2634—17 
1948.. 191.7 DO.14 1.00 26 —15 
1949.. 179.6 D2.73 None 24 —13 
1950.. 186.5 5.95 2.00 44 —19% 
1951.. 201.9 4.39 200 47%—323%4 
1952.. 1949 0.90 3.00 - 4552—37 
1953..b220.4 6.77 3.00 487%—38% 
Seven months ended July 31: 

1953.. $129.6 $3.74 oe ee ee 
1954.. 124.5 2.93 a$2.25 a553%4—353%4 





a—Through September 8. b—Not including 
about $1.2 million in dividends, interest and 
other income. D—Deficit. 


since customer utilization is usually 
stepped up whenever convenient 
Desk-Fax machines are installed. 

Revenues from private wire sery- 
ices—which are now second only to 
WU telegraph message service—rose 
20 per cent in 1953 to nearly $20 mil- 
lion and further growth seems likely 
in the period ahead. The company 
furnishes both the largest and the 
smallest private wire systems in the 
world, ranging from the giant U.S. 
Air Force network to small-scale 
systems for a host of businesses. 

Chief architect of the $130 million 
capital improvement program under- 
taken by WU in the postwar period 
has been President Walter P. Mar- 
shall who, with the aid of an able 
management team, lifted earnings 
after taxes to nearly $18 million in 
1949-53 as against less than $6 mil- 
lion in the preceding five years. 
(Postwar capital outlays equaled 
$106 per share.) Meanwhile debt has 
been reduced to around $37 million, 
the lowest figure since 1920. 


Investment Status 


It does not follow, however, that 
the company is on the way toward re- 
attaining its one-time blue chip status. 
(In 1929, WU earned $15.12 a share, 
paid $8 in dividends and sold at 272.) 
Western Union’s revenues are in ma- 
jor degree dependent upon the level 
of general business activity, which is 
not surprising since 75 per cent of 
gross comes from business concerns. 
And since over three-quarters of the 
company’s public message revenues 
comes from less than two per cent of 
its offices in some 150 large cities, a 
widespread system of branch offices 
can be burdensome when business is 
in a downward phase. Furthermore, 
the telegraph business faces formid- 
able competition from _ telephones, 
subsidized air mail, and the teletype- 
writer exchange service of American 
Telephone & Telegraph. 

Recognizing the wasteful duplica- 
tion of facilities in the telegraph field, 
a Senate group has concluded that 
the transfer of the Bell System’s tele- 
graph services to Western Union 
would be in the public interest. No 
agreement between the two compa- 
nies, however, has yet been consum- 
mated. Another matter still to be re- 
solved is the possible consolidation of 
Western Union’s overseas cable facil- 
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ities with those of other international 
carriers. (Cable services produced 
$11.8 million of revenues for the com- 
pany in 1953.) 

In 1953, Western Union’s earnings 
jumped to $6.77 per share from only 
90 cents in 1952—when operations 
were hard hit by a telegraph strike. 
(The 1953 figure, incidentally, does 
not include about $5.17 per share of 
non-recurring income, arising princi- 
pally from the sale of WU invest- 
ments in American District Tele- 
graph Company and _ Teleregister 
Corp.) Since then, the company 
hasn’t done too badly, considering 
that 1953 was the highest revenue 
year in its 102-year history and net 
income was at the highest point in 
over two decades. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, revenues were down only four 
per cent from the 1953 level and 
earnings equaled $2.93 per share vs. 
$3.74 a year earlier. However, wage 
increases became effective June 1 
without any offsetting rate relief until 
July 15. Higher rate schedules de- 
signed to produce $10 million of in- 
creased revenues have been filed, of 
which $7.3 million became effective 
in mid-July. The two-year contract 
with landline employes which _be- 
came effective in June has no pro- 
vision for wage re-opening; it could 
pave the way for an extended period 
of labor peace. 


Earnings Improving 


This year’s earnings are now pick- 
ing up—July was the first 1954 
month in which net income was 
higher than the comparable 1953 pe- 
riod—and for all of 1954 earnings 
should come reasonably close to the 
highly satisfactory 1953 level. A con- 
tinued business upturn would favor- 
ably affect the company’s earnings 
picture since, with fixed costs rela- 
tively high, a large percentage of in- 
creased revenues could be carried 
through to net income. On the other 
hand, the company has yet to demon- 
strate that it has acquired earnings 
stability though its operating record 
since 1950 (except for the 1952 strike 
period) has been good. Selling at 52 
te yield 5.8 per cent from the $3 an- 
nual dividend, Western Union shares 
Tepresent an improving situation in 
the businessman’s investment cate- 
gory. 
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8 Stocks That Are 


“Depression Proof” 


While their prices would recede in sympathy with a general 


market decline, these shares have earned and paid out dividends 


regardless of depressions for more than a quarter of a century 


hifts in the business tide have 

varying effects on business vol- 
umes and earnings. But here and 
there one finds seasoned veterans of 
commerce which have managed not 
only to earn money consistently 
through the worst of the business de- 
pressions of the past, but have earned 
and paid dividends to their stock- 
holders without interruption. 

A great many corporations came 
through the great depression that 
marked the early *30s with records 
of having maintained dividend pay- 
ments throughout. In many instances 
they were able to accomplish this de- 
spite earnings that fell well below 
their dividend requirements because 
they prudently had set aside a sub- 
stantial amount of prior years’ earn- 
ings, and drew on this reservoir of 
profits to continue payments. 

On the other hand, the concerns 
which have not found it necessary to 
fall back on the profits of earlier years 
when depressions came along make 
up a minority of the business body. 
These are the issues which may well 
be regarded as “depression proof.” 

Here are eight issues which qualify 
in every way as a “depression proof” 
group. Each has been in the list of 
dividend payers for years, as the tabu- 
lation shows, General Mills, the pa- 
triarch, has not missed paying a divi- 
dend in any year since 1898. Others 
have paid uninterruptedly for 30 to 
50 years. The eight issues represent 


as many industries, and each is among 
the top-notchers in its own field. 

Manufacturers or distributors of 
the necessities of both human and 
business existence make up the list— 
ii American Chicle, leading purveyor 
to the great American habit of gum 
chewing can be included among the 
makers of human necessities. The 
remaining issues comprise an electric 
and gas utility, one of the largest and 
oldest grocery and supermarket 
chains, a miller of wheat and other 
grains, a chain department store, the 
principal maker of office equipment, 
an outstanding chemical organization 
and one of the older independent units 
in the petroleum industry. 

A number of other issues of course 
have come close to establishing them- 
selves among the list of depression- 
proof stocks. Beech-Nut Packing, in 
two instances, missed out by smal! 
margins. It has paid dividends in 
every year since 1902, but in 1942 
came within one cent per share of 
earning its dividend and in 1939 was 
two cents a share short. 

In any general market decline 
these issues, of course, may be ex- 
pected to sell off sympathetically, but 
in view of their present trade posi- 
tions and well-maintained earnings 
capacity there appears no reason to 
doubt that they will ride through fu- 
ture business setbacks as successfully 
as they have survived economic crises 
of the past. 


A Group of Depression Resistant Issues 


c——Earned Per Share—— 


c—Annual—, -Six Months -———Dividends——, Recent 

1952 1953 1953 1954 Since 1953 #1954 Price Yield 
American Chicle ..... $3.16 $3.59 $1.69 $2.40 1926 $2.50 $1.871%4 60 4.2% 
Consol. Gas (Balto.). 1.79 1.68 a1.99 al.64 1910 1.40 1.40 30 4.7 
First Nat’l Stores.... b4.12 b4.17.  e1.01 el.11 1918 2.00 2.25 55 4.1 
General Mills ....... b4.68 b4.50 vas ees.” Se ae ieeee6— CUCL 
Grant (W. T.)...... c2.91 c3.08 ata wen: SP ae 1306 38 3= 4.0 
Int’l Business Mach... 7.85 8.54 3.90 .5.27 1916 £3.20 £2.80 288 1.3 
Monsanto Chemical . 4.29 4.90 2.51 2.12 1925 2.50 187% 84 3.0 
eS rae 6.01 5.85 3.03 2.64 1904 £1.00 0.75 ,. a 





“Declared or paid to September 8. {Based on 1953 payments or indicated 1954 rate. a—12 months 
ended June 30. b—Year ended March 31 of following year. c—Year ended January 31 of following 


year. e—Three months ended June 30. f—Plus stock. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Aluminum Company Boe 

Now at 80, stock is a growth issue, 
but yield on the indicated $1.60 an- 
nual dividend is only 2%. Alcoa is 
embarking on a $4 million expansion 
program in Los Angeles to fill the 
needs of the West Coast aircraft in- 
dustry for heavy press facilities. The 
program includes a forging plant with 
one 8,000-ton forging press and one 
1,500-ton press. These will turn out 
parts for use primarily in the wings, 
fuselage and engines of supersonic jet 
fighters and bombers. The larger 
press is expected to be in operation 
by the fall of 1955; the 1,500-ton unit 
is scheduled to begin production early 
next year. 


American Export Lines 
Shares are speculative. Recent 
price 12. The usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 37% cents which would have 
been due September 15 has been 
omitted because of earnings deficits 
this year and the company’s pres- 
ent and prospective cash position. 
Net income for the quarter ended 
June 30 was equal to 11 cents a share 
against $1.22 in the like 1953 period. 
For the six months, the company had 
a net loss of $400,000 against a profit 
of $1.9 million in the year-earlier 
period. The drop reflects a marked 
decline in traffic between this country 
and the Mediterranean and India. 


C+ 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

A premier investment issue, yields 
5.2% at a recent price of 172. (Pays 
$9 annually.) The long lines depart- 
ment will be ready by the end of this 
year to transmit color television pro- 
grams to about 95 cities where 187 
stations get network service. About 
125 of those stations ate expected 
to be equipped for color. broadcast- 
ing by that time. Color TV is avail- 
able now to 65 cities, and about 95 
of the 145 network stations in those 
cities are getting color’as well as 
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black-and-white. To prepare for 
color transmission, A. T. & T. has 
had to re-engineer 31,000 of its 59,000 
miles of TV channels, provide new 
equipment for transmission, testing 
and monitoring and train employes 
for the new operation. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Dee 

Diwersification improves status of 
shares, now 38. (Paid $2.40 last 
year ; $1.50 so far in 1954.) Despite 
a 5 per cent drop in sales (excluding 
grain transactions) to $207.7 million 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
profits rose to $3.05 a share from 
$2.34 in the previous fiscal year. The 
increased earnings primarily reflected 
the company’s long range diversifica- 
tion program and more efficient oper- 
ations, offsetting a dip in linseed oil 
consumption and continued high gov- 
ernment support prices for flaxseed 
and soybeans. Although the company 
has long been associated with the 
linseed oil business, the processing 
of flaxseed is no longer the major 
source of income. The grain and 
flour milling divisions were respon- 
sible for a substantial part of the past 
year’s profits. 


Borden Company A 

An investment quality situation 
with further longer term growth char- 
acteristics; stock now 68. (Paid $2.80 
in 1953.) A 10 per cent stock divi- 
dend will be payable October 11 to 
stockholders of record September 10. 
The company has paid only two other 
stock dividends: three per cent in 
1930 and the same in 1931. Cash 
payments so far this year have been 
$1.80 a share, with the December 1 
quarterly yet to be declared. Presi- 
dent T. G. Montague announced that 
the stock dividend gives the stock- 
holders evidence of their equity in the 
substantial amount of past earnings 
retained in the development and 
growth of the company. . Profits for 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
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policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


the first half of 1954 were $2.51 a 
share, compared with $2.25 a year 
earlier. 


Eastern Stainless Steel C+ 

Stock, now at 16, is a growth spec- 
ulation. (Paid 25c, plus 5% stock 
in 1953; 75c, plus 5% stock so far in 
1954.) Profits in July ran at about 
the same rate as for the first six 
months, when net of $1.82 per share 
was reported vs. $1.69 in the like 
1953 period. Sales have been off 
from year-earlier levels, in common 
with the rest of the industry, but 
effective cost control and lack of EPT 
have continued to lift earnings. Off- 
cials point out that company’s mod- 
ern equipment and techniques are 
readily adaptable to the production 
of the new alloys and they have al- 
ready stepped up output in_ this 
category. 


Greenfield Tap & Die C+ 

Stock, now at 25, is highly cyclical 
despite a product line of over 10,000 
items. (Pays $2 annually.) Man- 
agement expects recent price in- 
creases to produce a rise in fourth 
quarter net and sufficient 1954 earn- 
ings to cover the $2 dividend. 
Therefore directors have decided to 
continue the 50-cent quarterly divi- 
dend despite a poor second period 
when net equaled only 34 cents vs. 
$1.03 in the same three months of 
1953. Because of reduced output in 
the heavy goods and automotive in- 
dustries, demand for cutting tools has 
declined, but company’s customers 
recently have been running largely on 
inventory accumulations, a situation 
which usually carries its own cure, 
and a pickup in bookings (down 40 
per cent from 1953 in the second 
quarter) is expected soon. 


Gulf States Utilities B 
Stock, now at 32, represents 4 
sound growth utility. (Paid $1.14 
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in 1953; is now on a $1.40 annual 
hasis, to yield 4.4%.) Company is 
gaining customers at a rate of about 
4,5 per cent a year, well above the 
sational figure, and wider distribu- 
ion of air-conditioning throughout 
service area has increased average 
customer consumption of electricity 
to about 2,008 kwh annually. To 
promote larger unit sales of natural 
vas, aN aggressive campaign has be- 
sun to push the use of heat pumps. 
Du Pont, Koppers Company, Spencer 
Chemical and East Texas Pulp & 
Paper are in the process of building 
new plants in the service area. 


Harris-Seybold * 

Stock, now at 41, is a business 
cycle issue. (Paid $2 in 1953; $1.50 
plus 5% stock so far in 1954.) Ship- 
ments and net income were at -rec- 
ord levels for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954. Net was equal to 
$5.75 per common share vs. $5.24 
(adjusted for the 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend paid in February) in the prior 
vear. Defense work accounted for 
only about 10 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with a third in 1952-53, but 
these figures are not strictly compar- 
able because this year’s results in- 
cluded seven months operations of 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, a 
99-year-old concern purchased in De- 
cember, 1953. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 





Ingersoll-Rand B+ 

A business cycle issue of good 
quality; recent price 144. (Paid $7 
m 1953; $4.50 so far in 1954.) 
Stockholders will vote November 1 
on an increase in the authorized com- 
mon stock from 3 million shares to 
7 million and to split the outstanding 
2,008,260 common shares three-for- 
one. The split would be effective 
December 3. 


International Harvester A 

Strong finances and top trade posi- 
tion make this equity, now at 33, suit- 
able for longer term investment port- 
folios. (Pays $2 annually.) Opera- 
tions during the nine months ended 
July 31 did not produce an expected 
improvement, and net per share 
slipped to $1.79 vs. $2.56 in the 1953 
period. Defense shipments were off 
53 per cent, exports to Canada, 54:7 
per cent and domestic civilian -busi- 
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ness 17.5 per cent. Major over-all 
factors were the adverse weather, a 
decline in farm income, and a general 
slackening of business activity. Ex- 
cessive inventories are no problem, 
because of earlier reduced production 
schedules. 


Jewel Tea B 

Stock represents a growth situa- 
tion, but indicated yield of less than 
4% (at price of 44) is unattractive. 
(Paid $1.40 so far this year; $i.51 
in 1953.) Experiencing a highly sat- 
isfactory half-year, Jewel reported a 
13 per cent gain in sales to $144.7 
million for the 28 weeks ended July 
17. Sales increased substantially 
more than the industry average, 
largely as a result of further expan- 
sion in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Earnings in the first half of this year 
rose to $1.45 a share vs. $1.35 in the 
like 1953 period, even though this 
year’s figure was reduced by account- 
ing charges to adjust raw green coffee 
costs to a LIFO basis. 


Marathon Corporation B 

Stock at 27 is in improving posi- 
tion in a growth industry. Yields 
4.5% on $1.20 annual dividend. This 
pulp, paper and paperboard manu- 
facturer reported a 6 per cent rise in 
sales to $86 million for the fiscal nine 
months this year compared with the 
year earlier figure. Earnings were 
25 per cent higher at $1.43 per share 
vs. $1.14 in the like 1953 period. 
While sales and profits increased, 
marketing and administrative ex- 
penses were held to approximately 
the same level. Construction has 
begun on a converting plant at 
Modesto, Cal., for the production of 
printed and plain food packages, 
scheduled for completion early 1955. 
In the planning stage are new facili- 
ties for coated and laminated packag- 
ing materials. 


Minneapolis-Moline C+ 

Operations are highly cyclical, but 
stock, now at 11, has longer term 
recovery prospects. (Patd $1.20 in 
1953; nothing so far in 1954.) Op- 
erations for the nine months ended 
July 31 produced a net loss equal to 
$1.17 per share vs. a profit of $1.06 in 
the 1953 period. But results were 
better during the last three months 
of the 1954 period, for which there 


was a 15-cent per share profit vs. 55 
cents in the like 1953 months. A 
decline in defense shipments to $15 
million from $25 million was the chief 
cause of the year’s showing so far. 
Farm equipment sales, which had 
been affected by the severe drought 
in major agricultural sections, im- 
proved during July and have recently 
held above 1953 levels. Inventories 
have been reduced about $9 million 
to $43 since October 31, 1953. 


Portland General Electric . 

Stock, now at about 20 bid, repre- 
sents an equity in @ growing utility 
serving a dynamic area. (Pays $1 
annually.) Although Oregon law 
permits public utility districts to take 
Over private power properties upon 
a majority vote of residents in each 
municipality (after payment of just 
compensation), only one out of thir- 
teen such elections since 1940 has re- 
sulted in a change to public owner- 
ship. Now that electric power is in 
sufficient supply to meet normal re- 
quirements through 1960, company is 
concentrating on load promotion, in- 
cluding a plan which allows custom- 
ers to pay rewiring costs in install- 
ments along with their monthly elec- 
tric bills. Company should soon ac- 
quire 1,400 new residential customers 
since a huge home building project in 
the Portland suburb of Gresham is 
scheduled for completion in Novem- 
ber. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


U. S. Rubber B 

A businessman’s investment, stock 
at 36 returns 5.5% on $2 annual divi- 
dends. The company has. completed 
a year’s expansion progress at its 
Winnsboro, S. C., textile plant, one 
of the seven mills owned and oper- 
ated by the textile division. The en- 
larged facilities now have a capacity 
of 3.2 million pounds of synthetic 
yarns and blends, which will go to 
the knitting trade as well as the com- 
pany’s own looms. U. S. Rubber 
plans to step up output in the apparel 
textile field with special emphasis on 
synthetic fiber blends for women’s 
and children’s dresses and suits and 
men’s sportswear. The company cur- 
rently is weaving experimental lots 
of men’s suiting made of synthetic 
fiber to be offered to the trade in the 
fall of 1955. 











Investing For Profit 


ntil comparatively recent years, 
U reputable investment advisers 
hesitated to prescribe more than a 
small commitment in common stocks 
or other variable-value securities for 
the widow-and-orphan class of in- 
vestors who for one reason or another 
could not afford to risk loss of any 
significant portion of their principal. 
But three developments of the past 
fifteen or twenty years have required, 
and a number of others have justified, 
a shift toward a more aggressive pol- 
icy even for the most conservative 
funds. 
"Risks'' Minimized 

The meteoric rise in living costs 
has proven just as disastrous to the 
bondholder as would the loss of a sub- 
stantial part of his capital during a 
period when living costs remained 
stable. The “risks” involved in com- 
mon stocks have thus become relative 
rather than absolute, and on that 
basis have diminished, for it has come 
to be widely recognized that even 
money in the bank involves a risk— 
loss of purchasing power—which is 
no less real and whose realization can 
be no less burdensome. 

Financial records going back well 
over a century show that inflation is 
not an occasional but a recurrent and 
even a persistent phenomenon. Even 
if this were not the case, it may be 
expected to persist in future in view 
of the growing political power of 
labor and the farmer, our dwindling 
supplies of low-cost raw materials and 
our commitment to “full employment” 
and large Government expenditures. 
Thus, practically all investors must 
attempt to achieve some profits in 
order to maintain their purchasing 
power. 

The decline in interest rates since 
1932 is another development favoring 
common stocks over bonds, for it has 
greatly widened the yield differential 
in favor of the former. Only a very 
small minority of investors can mus- 
ter enough capital to live comfortably 
on the income from high grade bonds 
at the yields of three per cent or less 
afforded by such media. The steep 
rise in income tax rates, which has 
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aggravated the income problem, is the 
third factor requiring increased em- 
phasis on common stocks, and the 
favored tax treatment of capital gains 
as compared with income acts in the 
same direction. 

If equity commitments were actu- 
ally as risky as their detractors con- 
sider them, even these compelling 
arguments would not justify large in- 
vestments therein. But the risks are 
exaggerated, and have been reduced 
in recent years by the growth in cor- 
porate working capital and accom- 
panying gain in dividend continuity, 
by strict regulation of margin buying 
(this should prevent much of the 
necessitous selling which played so 
large a part in the 1929 break), by 
semi-permanent institutional invest- 
ments in common stocks running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally and (presumably) by the achieve- 
ment of greater control over the busi- 
ness cycle by both business and Gov- 
ernment. In addition, liberalized So- 
cial Security retirement benefits take 
the place, in effect, of a large backlog 
of capital invested with the utmost 
conservatism, and permit the individ- 
ual to take greater risks. 


Four Possible Approaches 


Thus, the profit objective has been 
rendered more respectable than it 
used to be. But how should this ob- 
jective be pursued? There are at least 
four possible approaches to the prob- 
lem, plus numerous combinations and 
variations of each. Until recent years, 
by far the most popular and widely 
practiced of these was the attempt to 
take advantage of the market’s wide 
cyclical swings by buying stocks when 
the market was low and selling them 
when it was high. 

This has never been easy to do, and 
has brought unsatisfactory results to 
most of its practitioners. It is wholly 
unsuitable for those without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the market and 
the time to devote a great deal of 
attention to it. It requires the indi- 
vidual to act contrary to majority 
opinion, and thus requires more 
strength of character than the average 
person possesses. In addition, the 








wide and fairly regular swings showy 
by stock prices during the early year 
of the century have given way morg 
recently to erratic and thus less pre 
dictable movements, increasing the 
already great difficulties involved ; 
timing. 
Disillusioned with the cyclical ap 

proach, some investors with the spe 
cialized training required have turned 
to the purchase of stocks (which must 
necessarily be secondary issues rather 
than market leaders) -which have 
been neglected by the mass of specu- 
lators and are hence available at bar- 
gain levels, even during a bull market, 
in relation to earning power, dividend 
payments, physical assets and working 
capital. For the small minority capa- 
ble of following this system it can be 
very successful. However, it often 
involves a long wait before a conclu- 
sion that a given stock is undervalued 
finds vindication in the market. 

Another approach contemplates buy- 
ing sound dividend-paying issues and 
holding them almost indefinitely re- 
gardless of cyclical fluctuations. This 
method affords a large income return, 
and provided initial purchases are not 
made at too high a level and quality is 
maintained by careful selection and 
constant supervision, it will give good 
results. It is favored by the well- 
defined long-term uptrend in common 
stock prices, which for industrial 
shares amounts to slightly over 3% 
per cent annually. 














Some Drawbacks 


An even stronger growth trend is 
shown by certain stocks representing 
companies (the large diversified 
chemical enterprises furnish the most 
obvious example) capable of con- 
tinually expanding their sales and 
earnings by developing new products 
and new markets for old ones. Such 
issues, designated as “growth” stocks, 
have grown exceedingly popular with- 
in the past decade or so—probably 
much too popular. The advantages of 
concentrating one’s funds in shares 
with superior future prospects are 
obvious, but in practice there are two 
serious drawbacks. 

One is the difficulty of selecting 
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issues which are certain to give a bet- 
ter than average earnings perform- 
ance in future ; too often such a selec- 
tion is made primarily on the basis 
oi a growth trend shown in the past— 
which may not continue. Even worse, 


of such shares up to levels which 
discount in advance all the earnings 
gains which will be recorded for 
many years ahead. This over-optimism 
may persist for a long time to come, 
thus appearing to justify itself, but it 





The company opened its first  self- 
service retail shop last year. Horn & 
Hardart opened its first self-service 
retail shop in New York City in the 
latter part of 1952, has since con- 
verted five others. Bickford’s plans to 


| the growing preoccupation with would not be wise to count on this. sell its bakery products to supermar- 
‘ti crowth stocks has forced the majority THE END kets. Waldorf has opened two more 
a bakery shops and now has a total of 
the three. 
As the table shows, the company 
.) ott P erf ormance which has gone in strongest for the 
ap p y new ideas has come out best. Shat- 
De ‘ tuck’s 50 S chrafft's restaurants, mostly 
ed By Restaurant Chains in the New York City area, account 
Ast for about 70 per cent of the sales with 
" a good part of the rest coming from 
vel ~=General trade downturn didn't appear to affect the the national distribution of Schrafft’s 
t- A oe but th A ‘es didn’ candy. Since early 1951, total sales 
gy (Testaurant business, bu then most companies didn't have been boosted by the Morning 
et, seem to prosper particularly in preceding period aes SERS TARP ERARE,. hee 
nd . partment has contracts with more 
ng than 300 firms to serve their 200,000 
a or the restaurant chains the recent service retail outlets. But for most it employes with coffee, orange juice 
be down-and-up-again swing in the was a late start. Then too, closing and Danish pastry at their desks. 
en economy seemed to mean little. The shops means a cut in sales, opening While good for Shattuck, not all 
ue chains just plod along. F. G. Shattuck new retail stores ups expenses while chains think coffee service is practical. 
ad has fared best of all but this is more modernizing and converting others In fact, Childs which claims to pay 
because of its allied food business _ slices profits. the highest labor rates for the food 
y: than its restaurants. Similarly, while On the theory, better late than prices charged, believes such a proj- 
id Horn & Hardart is best known for never, Childs closed two restaurants ect would not be profitable for them. 
e- its “Automats,” the company oper- in 1953, two in 1954, and Waldorf pw fH 
is ates more retail stores than cafeterias. opened two new cafeterias, remodeled ee 
n, Difficulty is the restaurant chain busi- two others. Thompson last year For all, the biggest hope seems to 
ot ness itself is beset with difficulties. closed down four unprofitable or mar- be in “industrial” or ‘in-plant feed- 
is M ginal restaurants and modernized ing.’ And right now chain executives 
any Problems Cae Rr ) eee ) 
id five, now plans to convert many of its are busy negotiating for such busi- 
id While some chains have special lunch rooms into cafeterias. ness. This is a contract with a com- 
l- problems—Thompson suffered losses With sales in a rut, the chains have pany to serve lunch to its employes 
n on property sales in 1953, and Wal- decided to stop being quite so exclu- on its property. The chains supply 
al dorf System has many stores in in- sive. Childs operates two take-home only. the meals and personnel. Since 
/y dustrial areas hit by unemployment— units where refrigerated foods and _ they invest virtually nothing in over- 
all are badgered by intense competi- pastries are sold, and is installing head, it would be rather difficult for 
tion, higher costs for food, equipment others. Childs also wholesales its them to lose money on such con- 
and labor. About these the chains Louis Sherry ice cream, “the most tracts. Thus the chains are out to 
s have not been able to do much. In the expensive ice cream in the U. S.,” convince employers that this way 
g past three or four years they have to top hotels and restaurants. Shat- their personnel will be assured good 
d started to modernize on a big scale, tuck retails bakery goods, began balanced meals and will be back at 
t replace small stores with big ones, this Spring to wholesale its ice cream their benches or desks on time. First 
, go in for both retail stores and self- to drug stores and other restaurants. Please turn to page 26 
The Restaurant Chain Group 
, ——Sales (Millions) , + Earned Per Share————, 
Year -—Annual—, 7-Six Months c—Annual— o— Six Months—, --Dividends~ Recent 
. Company Ended 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 #1954 Price Yield 
y Bickford’s Inc. ........ Dec. 31 $26.7. $27.8 N.R. N.R. $2.50 $1.15 N.R. N.R. $0.80 $0.40 11 7.2% 
f Childs Company ...... Dec. 31 22.0 22.0 a$10.4 a$9.1 D054 D1.14 aD$0.58 aD$0.74 None None 2 
‘ Exchange Buffet ...... Apr. 30 34 - 35 b2.7 b2.8 0.03 DO.15 bDO02 bDO.08 None None 2 Pe 
' Horn & Hardart...... Dec.31 0s 41.6 418 N.R.N.R. 144 165 NR. NR. 100 0.75 21 48 
{ Shattuck (F.G.) ...... Dec. 31 43.3 45.7 19.3 20.5 0.50 0.57 0.16 0.21 0.50 0.40 9 5.6 
, Thompson (J.R.)..... Dec. 31 15.2 15.1 72 7m 1.23 0.17 D0.46 =D0.30 0.60 045 10 4.5 
Waldorf System....... Dec. 31 20.1 20.0 97 92 1.13 1.10 0.42 0.20 1.00 1.00 12 4.2 
~ * Paid or declared through September 8. a—24 weeks. b—Nine months. 





N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1954 ll 








FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


..- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Indian Summer 


SrocKk MARKET ana- 
lysts who sometimes explore the past 
in an effort to foretell the future find 
September an inconclusive month. 
Over a 56-year period the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages have advanced 29 
times and declined 27 times. Obvi- 
ously there is little in such a record 
either to confirm or to question a 
position taken with respect to the 
early trends of prices. September, 
quite logically, is a period of watch- 
ful waiting and reappraisal; the mar- 
ket appears then to undergo a period 
of readjustment in either correcting 
over-optimism or balancing over- 
pessimism during the past summer 
months. In the present case the mar- 
ket has completed almost 12 months 
of rise with only momentary pauses 
which would argue strongly for the 
need of some technical correction. But 
basically it shows a firm undertone as 
it enters the Indian Summer season. 


Stull Waters 


Waite Interest in 
the securities markets centered large- 
ly, just before Labor Day, in the price 
movements of listed stocks, a notable 
series of secondary offerings was han- 
dled without fanfare. These aggre- 
gated about $23 million in stocks 
taken off the market mainly by insti- 
tutional investors: 100,000 shares of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), 280,000 
Atlantic Refining, and 86,000 shares 
of Pillsbury Mills. Prices close to the 
market were reported in all transac- 
tions, notwithstanding indications the 
visible market, as reflected in the 
various averages, was giving of chills 
and fevers. Significance of the per- 
formance lay in the evidence it af- 
forded of a continuing abundance of 
funds available for equity investment. 
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Straws in the movement of funds may 
indicate that a favorable climate is 
developing for common stock financ- 
ing, a condition conspicuous by its 
absence for more than two decades. 

A number of changes have con- 
tributed to this improvement. One of 
the more obvious of course has been 
the wise Congressional action in re- 
vising the nation’s tax laws, a reform 
long overdue. Another, less apparent, 
has been the splendid performance of 
American industry in meeting on al- 
most a day-to-day basis the uncer- 
tainties of post-war readjustment. 
Dividend records quietly attest indus- 
try’s success. ; 


Ford’s Dilemma 


Few Watt STREET 
newspapermen had easy access to the 
late Henry Ford in his heyday and 
those who did usually were given a 
friendly greeting with a quip to the 
effect that “you financial men aren’t 
so smart” ; after which the automobile 
man would answer questions as read- 
ily as did his long-time friend, the late 
Thomas A. Edison. One point he 
made clear: He wanted no part of 
Wall Street and he had no patience 
with suggestions that the shares of 
his company should be made available 
for ownership by the public. As a re- 
sult the world’s second largest auto- 
mobile company has continued to the 
present as a family-owned enterprise. 

Consequently interest is further 
heightened in the report that the Ford 
Foundation may offer a large block 
of Ford Motor Company common 
stock, the backbone of its portfolio, 
over the next twelve months or so. 
Many financing problems would have 
to be solved; such, for instance, as 
providing voting rights for the Foun- 
dation-owned shares which are with- 
out such privilege. But the main prob- 











lem has been, perhaps, a dilemma that 
Henry Ford II faced. As president of 
the Ford Motor Company he obvi- 
ously has enjoyed the fact that he had 
only the family to report to when 
making decisions of major import- 
ance. As chairman of the Founda- 
tion’s trustees, however, he could 
hardly escape the conclusion that, as 
The Wall Street Journal recently re- 
ported, “The Foundation shouldn’t 
have all its eggs in one basket.” 


Two-Sided Coin 


‘Two pevELopMENTs of 
the recent past highlight with dram- 
atic effectiveness the major tenets of 
United States policy with respect to 
the atom. 

After five months of study of exist- 
ing programs and application of a 
master plan to its own industry, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute has 
prepared a carefully edited and read- 
ily understandable “Industrial De- 
fense Planning Manual—Iron and 
Steel.” It explains, among other 
things, how to use the only radio com- 
munications available in case of A- 
bomb or H-bomb attack and includes 
a pilot industrial defense organization 
chart that is offered freely for the use 
of all industrial organizations. 

Concurrently President Eisenhow- 
er has followed up his recent United 
Nations speech inviting the world to 
participate in an atomic pool for 
peaceful purposes with the announce- 
ment that Britain, France, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa are now 
ready to join the United States in de- 
veloping such a project with or with- 
out the cooperation of Red Russia. 

.Thus the atom coin, while showing 
destructiveness on one face and cgp- 
structiveness on the other, .reveals 
Government-Industry teamwork and 
a policy of national realism as well. 
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Regulatory Shifts for 


Natural Gas Companies 


FPC has frozen the rates of independent producers but 


liberalized treatment of the pipelines’ own production. 


Dividend increases have been numerous so far in 1954 


egulation of the natural gas in- 
R dustry has entered a new phase, 
following the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in the Phillips Case. In that historic 
decision, the Court held (5-to-3) that 
Phillips is a natural gas company 
within the meaning of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, in effect extending 
FPC rate-making authority over sev- 
eral thousand independent gas pro- 
ducers who provide the pipelines with 
most of their gas supplies. 


Regulatory Conditions 


Regulatory control of the interstate 
transmission lines has long been 
vested in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and local distributing utilities 
are subject to the jurisdiction of state 
commissions and municipal authori- 
ties. But heretofore, the producing 
companies were not regulated, one 
reason being that at the production 
end of the business the line of de- 
marcation between the oil and gas in- 


dustry is practically non-existent. Oil 
companies, in fact, account for the 
bulk of natural gas production. 

Oil and gas producers argue that 
their business is a highly risky en- 
deavor and without adequate incentive 
the development of new oil and gas 
reserves would lag. Representatives 
of consumer states on the other hand 
-have maintained that gas prices can- 
not be properly controlled without 
producer regulation since increases in 
field prices must eventually be re- 
flected in the price of gas to the con- 
sumer. 

Already, three big natural gas pro- 
ducers (Magnolia, Humble, Ohio 
Oil) have asked the FPC to recon- 
sider an order freezing their rates as 
of June 7, date of the High Court 
decision, and the Commission has 
agreed to reconsider its rate freeze 
decision with all arguments slated 
for September 22. Northern Natural 
Gas Company, which operates a trans- 


mission system extending from the 
Texas Panhandle and Hugoton, Kan- 
sas fields to the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area, reports that some of its gas sup- 
pliers have withdrawn offerings for 
interstate sale as a result of the FPC 
freeze order. And it remains to be 
seen what effect the present regula- 
tory muddle will have on the avail- 
ability of gas for new pipeline projects 
such as Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
and American-Louisiana Pipeline. 

Pacific Northwest recently won an 
FPC certificate to build a 1,500-mile 
line costing $160 million from the 
San Juan Basin in New Mexico to 
northern Washington. American- 
Louisiana Pipeline is seeking permis- 
sion to construct a $130 million trans- 
mission system from the Gulf fields to 
the Detroit area. Ultimately, the 
whole matter of producer regulation 
seems likely to be settled by Congress 
and in this connection it is significant 
that lawmakers from gas producing 
states are preparing legislation which 
would free the independents from 
FPC control. 


Favorable Developments 


It should not be inferred, however, 
that all recent regulatory develop- 
ments have been unfavorable. The 
FPC ruling that Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line has the right to consider 
gas produced from its wells in the 

Please turn to page 27 


The Leading Natural Gas Systems 
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——Earned Per Share — --Dividends— 
(Millions) 7 Annual —— --*12 Mos.~ Shares Recent Paid Current 
c———————_ Transmission ————_ sy 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 1953 .1954 (000) Price Since Rate Yield 
El Paso Natural Gas... .. 2. .0cc cess $78.1 $111.1 $3.06 $2.95 $3.37 $2.94 $2.61 4,557 40 1936 $1.60 4.0% 
BN SY I GS ca cet wee eecas 34.4 38.4 3.29 3.57 3.12 al.16 al.79 1,681 45 1936 2.40 ial 
Northern Natural Gas.............. 55.6 66.2 1.76 2.82 2.58 2.51 2.67 3,289 44 1936 2.00 4.5 
Panhandle Mast. P.L.........i06..5. 91.8 95.1 3.03 5.00 4.93 SoS Gl AL - daee 72 1937 2.50 5h 
southern Wat. GOS... 6.5... foie cus 39:4 48.3 2.14 1.97 2.06 1.95 1.96 3,435 31 1936 1.60 52 
Tennessee Gas Trans............... 106.4 133.3 1.39 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.76 9,396 b26 i1948 1.40 5.4 
rc fA | ee er ree 90.2 136.9 1.75 1.11 1.33 a0.74 a0.90 5,522 b23 i1950 140 6.1 
yf op, Se rere 47.55 63.3 1.79 1.14 1.59 is?) 153 2637. ba 11952 1.00 5.0 
py) 8 re errr 51.8 59.0 1.35 1.24 1.81 148 2.04 3,530 b25 11952 1.40 5.6 
-——— Transmission and Distribution ————, ; 
Meee Beek: GORE .:. . boc 6 i ie iii 102.7. 117.9 2.58 2.34 3.48 3:33 3.73.- 3,684 47 1904 2.00 4.3 
CE GIN 3 So cides sé caice canta enews 203.6 232.0 1.06 0.83 0.76 0.70 0.87 18,000 15 1943 0.90 6.0 
Cape ON CO aks 2b 0.00 oa §) 174.2 193.4 5.67 4.19 4.11 3.79 5.27 3,683 67 1944 2.50 3.7 
WTO 1 dls. os athe ve ded dv eo i 28.8 32.4 1.83 1.83 1.86 1.99 1.73 2,000 25 i1950 1.40 5.6 
Sree eee rere 63.1 71.8 1.76 155 150 1.75 1.66 5,499 28 1926 1.40 5.0 
i I I arsine & 4 assess a ares one me aed 28.8 30.5 1.47 1.39 0.94 4.22..1.38. +2503 22 1939 1.20 a 
EE Ss ie oa pire ee guns esa 138.8 161.8 1.68 2.48 (2.00 2.60 1.93 5,400 37 1909 2.00 5.4 
TY GI cork ast kad s ceneeeees 101.5 107.9 916 8.57 9.72 9.74 11.26 1,118 165 1937 7.00 4.2 
CE, I Serie h.c ews cseimews 158.9 209.2 1.56 1.56 1.99 2.05 2.13 12,890 JI 1945 150 48 
Distribution -——-_— 
IN PIN ia wlio ake 85k somes 8 18.5 19.9 0.97 1.32 1.33 1.28 1.95 841 25 1943 E-2a. 30 
_ Brooklyn Union Gas............... 45.9 47.2 246 Ade? ele 1.46 2.68 1,659 32 1949 140. $3 
Die I coos 6 ine oh ee gs ees 29.8 32.6 0.89 0.92 0.98 e0.95 e0.90 3,040 11 1946 0.60 5.5 
Weare © wet Gao. eos iin ot secs 46.3 50.3 EIS - Ese 2.11 1.24 1.52 - 3,810 21 1903 100 4.8 


*12 months ended June 30. a—Six months ended June 
31. i—Year of initial common payment. 
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30. b—Over the counter bid price. c—Three months ended March 31. e—12 months ended May 
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Canadian Issues Have 


Good Long-Term Outlook 


Dominion's dynamic growth has stirred investment interest 


in that country's securities. Here's how a selected group 


of Canadian stocks compares with similar domestic issues 


M™ reasons can be cited for the 
growing interest in Canadian 
securities on the part of American in- 
vestors. Perhaps most significant are 
the Dominion’s enormous natural re- 
sources, the consistently high rate of 
capital investment in Canadian indus- 
try, large foreign demand for Cana- 
dian foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and the favorable business climate 
fostered by a stable. Government. 

Normally, business activity in the 
Dominion lags the trend in the United 
States by three to six months. Thus, 
the favorable economic picture in this 
country is currently reflected in en- 
couraging prospects for the Canadian 
economy. As a matter of fact, the 
Dominion’s Finance Minister has pre- 
dicted that Canadian gross national 
product—which rose to a new peak of 
$24 billion in 1953—will at least equal 
this figure in 1954. 

While marked similarities exist be- 
tween the U. S. and Canadian econo- 
mies, there are, however, differences. 
Canada has only about as many peo- 
ple as New York State, though from 
a territorial standpoint it is actually 
some 20 per cent larger than this en- 
tire country. Moreover, the Canadian 
market, which has already been 
tapped by several thousand American 
companies with plants in the Domin- 
ion, is largely concentrated in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

On the other hand, Canada’s basic 
corporate tax rate of 49 per cent com- 
pares with 52 per cent in the U. S. 
The Dominion’s treatment of investors 
is also noteworthy. Unlike this coun- 
try, Canada does not tax capital gains 
and Canadian investors are allowed a 
tax credit equal to 20 per cent of divi- 
dends received. 

In contrast, under the recently en- 
acted tax law, U. S. stock owners can 
exclude $50 a year of dividend income 
and, over and above this amount, can 
deduct only four per cent of dividends 
received in figuring their tax bill. The 
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dividend income credit actually is 
limited to two per cent of total taxable 
income in 1954 and four per cent 
thereafter. The dividend relief, inci- 
dentally, applies only to domestic 
dividends and not to payments by 
foreign corporations including those 
in Canada. 

This difference in the treatment of 
dividends undoubtedly goes a long 
way toward explaining the apparent 
premium at which many Canadian 


issues sell in relation to comparable 
American securities. Were it not for 
the tax angle one might be hard put 
to justify the higher market valuation 
placed on Bell Telephone of Canada 
as compared with American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph—which inciden- 
tally owns about six per cent of the 
Canadian company’s stock. The Cana- 
dian Bell company, in other words, 
would seem to be more attractive to 
a Canadian than to an American in- 
vestor. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Canadian Government withholds 15 
per cent of dividend payments made 
by resident corporations to investors 
in the United States. However, such 
payments withheld by Canada are a 
tax deduction for the American tax- 
payer in figuring his U. S. income 
taxes. 

The accompanying table shows the 

Please turn to page 26 


U. S. and Canadian Issues Compared 


*Earned 





c--Per Share— 7-— tDividends —\ Paid cone Recent 
Aluminum 1952 1953 Since 1953 §1954 Out Ratio Price Yield 
Aluminium, Ltd..... $2.73 $2.16 1939 $2.00 $1.50 93% 31.0 67 3.0% 
Aluminum Co. of A. 4.19 4.71 1939 1.57% 1.20 34 17.0 80 2.0 
Aut 
Ford of Canada “A” 9.25 12.07 1933 250 350 21 81 A998 28 
General Motors .... 626 669 1917 4.00 3.00 980 12.0 81 4.9 
Brewing 
Canadian Breweries. 2.26 3.06 1945 1.25 075 41 13.4 26 48 
Pabst Brewing ..... 1.90 1.56 1942 s0.75 0.75 48 10.3 b16 4.7 
Food Chains 
Dominion Stores... 1.65 2.01 1942 0.60 0.50 30 14.4 M29 2.8 
Safeway Stores..... 2.00 4.07 1927 2.40 1.20 59 11.0 46 5.2 
Glass 
Consumers Glass... 1.91 2.06 1938 1.50 1.12% 73 14.1 M29 5.2 
Anchor Hocking Gl. 2.64 2.91 1929 1.60 0.80 55 12.4 36 4.4 
Gold : 
McIntyre Porcupine 3.02 2.59 1917 s3.00 s2.50 Cc 24.7 64 4.7 
Homestake Mining.. 0.88 0.88 1946 2.00 0.80 c whe 50 3.2 
Oil 
Imperial Oil........ 1.38 1.61 1900 s0.80 s0.45 50 21.8 <A35 2.3 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 8.58 9.13 1882 4.50 3.30 49 10.1 92 49 
Pa : 
Abitibi Pwr.& Paper 2.02 2.27 1949 100 120 44 97 b22 54 
Gt. Northern Paper. 4.64 463 1910 3.00 1.80 ° 65 14.5 67 4.5 
Railroad 
Canadian Pacific.... 2.61 2.05 1944 150 150 73 127 26 538 
Pennsylvania R.R... 3.22 3.39 1843 1.50 xm 4.7 16 os 
Retail Trade 
Simpsons, Ltd. ..... 1.61 0.94 1947 0.50 0.37% 53 21.3. A® 25 
Montgomery Ward. 7.41 6.12 1936 3.00 3.00 49 12.1 74 4.1 
Telephone 
Bell Tel. of Canada. 2.68 2.55 1881 2.00 1.50 78 17.6 <A45 4.4 
Amer. Tel. & Tel... 10.43 11.32 1881 9.00 9.00 79 15.1 172 5.2 
Theatr: 
Famous Players Can. 2.00 2.08 1935 1.60 1.12% 77 13.0 M27 5.9 
National Theatres... 0.68 0.91 1942 0.15 0.35 17 11.8 8 4.4 
Utilities F 
Shawinigan W.& P. 1.91 2.26 1907 1.45 0.90 65 22.6 AS51 2.8 
Pacific Gas & Elec.. 2.30 2.82 1919 2.05 1.65 73 15.6 45 4.9 
*Calendar or fiscal year. tDividends for Canadian companies are in Canadian funds, less 15% 
non-residence tax. §Paid or declared to September 8. b-—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Over 100 


per cent. A—American Stock Exchange. M—Montreal Stock Exchange. s—Plus stock. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Funds should be concentrated in situations which possess 


, defensive qualities under present conditions. These are 


mainly dependent on market factors, not the trade outlook 


Whenever a long bull trend has rendered 
the market vulnerable in the past, investors who 
recognized this fact have sought to concentrate 
their equity funds in the stable and defensive type 
of issue, and this policy has almost invariably 
proven extremely profitable as compared with the 
results which would have been achieved by main- 
taining representation in cyclical or other volatile 
shares. With prices at present levels around an 
all-time peak, valuations relative to earnings and 
dividends the highest in years (even though not 
yet dangerously excessive) and the market growing 
irregular, a similar cautious policy is definitely 
indicated. 


However, it cannot be formulated in quite 
the same way as has usually been done in the past. 
Until the end of 1938, while the threat of any 
market decline reflected an over-bought condition, 
it was also caused by or coincident with a prospec- 
tive business recession. Thus, the most desirable 
equity commitments at such a time were in shares 
of companies whose earnings were relatively im- 
mune to depression influences. These included such 
groups as food, tobacco, shoe, grocery chain, pro- 
prietary drug and confectionery stocks. 


These businesses are characteristically de- 
pression-proof to a greater than average degree, 
and it is accordingly logical that their shares 
should hold up better under unfavorable business 
conditions than business cycle issues. The market 
declines following late 1938 and mid-1946 did not 
reflect an accompanying dip in corporate earnings, 
but such a dip was rather’ widely anticipated in the 
latter case at least, and it could not be ruled out 
at the time on the earlier occasion. Thus, tradi- 
tional defensive policies seemed appropriate. 


While they gave reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults, they did not show as great a superiority over 
maintenance of business cycle commitments as they 
had done during previous declines. Today, as in 
1938 and 1946, the threat which a cautious invest- 
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ment policy is designed to meet again stems from 
internal market influences rather than from any 
danger of a slump in business and hence in earn- 
ings and dividends. While industrial activity is not 
likely to show any sharp near term spurt, the slump 
appears to lie in the past rather than the future. 


It is likely that shares of depression-proof in- 
dustries as a class will prove an even less satisfac- 
tory hedge during the next market decline. It is 
true that these issues characteristically move some- 
what more sluggishly in both directions than does 
the list as a whole, but that is their only advantage 
today. The extremely selective market action of 
the past few years, never duplicated to anywhere 
near the same extent in previous bull moves, makes 
present market position a more important factor 
than a lack of volatility in selecting defensive 
issues. 


Some stable groups—notably the tobaccos and 
variety chains—have lagged behind during the rise 
to an extent which may well increase their normally 
high resistance to bearish influences. Others, in- 
cluding the grocery chains and proprietary drug 
shares, have shown rather substantial advances con- 
sidering their normally sluggish action, and do not 
offer their usual quota of protection. Preference 
should obviously be shown for the relatively lag- 
gard groups, particularly those affording better 
than average yields. 


In addition, there are a number of other laggard 
fields which for that reason should hold up rela- 
tively well in a market dip even though they do 
not belong in the classification of stocks normally 
regarded as defensive. These include the better 
ethical drug, farm implement and textile issues, 
which appear well deflated at present levels. Food, 
bank, shoe and confectionery shares have given an 
average market performance during the rise, and 
should show their normal degree of resistance to 
any decline. 

Written September 9, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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New Building Records 

Record outlays for new building during August, 
up eight per cent over the 1953 month, lifted dol- 
lar volume for the first eight months to a $23.7 bil- 
lion peak, which was four per cent over the $22.9 
billion spent in the same 1953 period. Further 
continuance of the present pace would put the 1954 
total at $36.5 billion, vs. the previous high of $35.25 
billion spent last year. Engineering construction 
awards have been rising in recent weeks, offsetting 
to a large degree an earlier lag and helping lift 
over-all construction figures. Conspicuous among 
recent contract awards reported by Engineering 
News-Record is an unusually large volume of mass 
housing contracts led by $25 million for 2,500 res- 
idences and a shopping center in Eddington, Pa. 

A record year is now in sight for the cement 
industry, which shipped eight per cent more ton- 
nage in June than in the 1953 month, with a cumu- 
lative gain of three per cent for the first six months. 
Demand is still strong and supplies in some areas 
still tight, and with prices higher than the average 
last year, dollar sales are likely to exceed those of 
1953 by substantial amounts. The construction in- 
dustry’s eight-month record was also the strongest 
sustaining factor in shipments of finished steel 
products which showed a gain over last year’s simi- 
lar period. 


More Turnpike Issues 


So many large toll road issues are waiting to be 
offered this fall that there may be problems in fit- 
ting them in with other public borrowings so as 
not to overtax the market. Turnpike issues coming 
up include $160 million for the Kansas Turnpike 
Authority, $230 million for Oklahoma, $202 mil- 
lion for three Texas projects, $225 million for the 
Indiana Turnpike, $50 million more for the New 
York State Thruway, and $57 million for a Rich- 
mond-Petersburg, Va., highway. Also in prospect 
are $315 million revenue bonds for the New York 
State Power Authority, $155 million for the Balti- 
more-Patapsco River tunnel, $135.9 million in new 
Housing Authority bonds, and $60 million for the 
Mississippi Bridge Authority, which is planning a 
new bridge plus expressway approaches at New 
Orleans. Those issues by no means exhaust the list, 


but it is possible that some will have to be post- 
poned to 1955. 


Power Output 


Record production of 40 billion kilowatt-hours 
was achieved: by the-electric ‘utilities in. July, mark- 
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ing the first month that power output has reached 
this figure. The previous peak was 39.4 billion kwh, 
set last January. Installed capacity of utility gen- 
erating plants also reached a new high during July, 
totaling 96.9 million kilowatts, up more than 10 
million kw over the year-earlier figure. Although 
utility rate increases have apparently passed their 
peak, some companies which have been awaiting 
rate relief for some time have finally caught up 
with the parade. A notable example is Southern 
California Edison which has received its first rate 
boost in 33 years. 


Plastics Still Growing 


The plastics industry, which increased its sales 
volume 30 per cent last year, is expected to show 
a further gain in output this year. Du Pont has 
announced plans to double its facilities for manu- 
facturing Teflon, a plastic used in gaskets, pipe, 
tubing, and tank linings. Fast-growing polyethyl- 
ene, which may be the first plastic to reach the 
billion-pound per year production level, continues 
to gain in the packaging field. Polyethylene is also 
the material most widely used in production of 
plastic pipe, a field in which the large steel com- 
panies (including U. S. Steel) are becoming in- 
creasingly active. Polyester resins, combined with 
glass fibers, are now being used in boat hulls, air- 
craft parts, and to a limited extent in auto, bodies. 
Plastics have yet to make a significant impact on 
the vast auto body market, since a steel body can 
be stamped out in a few seconds while most plastics 
must be molded and cured for considerably longer 
periods. 


Metal Prices Up 


Reflecting moderate improvement in consuming 
demand and the Government’s renewal of stock- 
piling, the price of zinc was boosted half a cent a 
pound last week to 11.5 cents, while lead was raised 
(44 cent) to 14.5 cents. It was the first rise. in 
zinc since June when lagging demand checked the 
three-month rise from the year’s low of 9.25 cents 
a pound. The lead advance came only two weeks 
after a previous quarter-cent increase from the 14- 
cent level. In February last lead sold at the year’s 
low of 12.5 cents. In London lead has been in bet- 
ter demand for several months, and domestic 
strength in that metal traces in part to the trend 
abroad. 

A tight situation is rapidly building up in cop- 
per, the result of the’ continued shutdown of the 
Chilean mines and délays'in settling domestic labor 
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troubles. While demand for the red metal shows 
some improvement, no immediate change in price 
appears imminent. Monthly Government stockpil- 
ing purchases are estimated as between 20,000 and 


25,000 tons of zinc and more than 15,000 tons of 
lead. 


Cotton Exports Expand 


Because of a 36 per cent bulge in June, compared 
with June 1953, farm exports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 topped the preceding annual period 
by $133 million. The $2.93 billion total compared 
with $2.80 billion in the 1952-53 year. Expanding 
exports of cotton—452,000 bales in June vs. 232.- 
000 bales in June 1953—were primarily responsible 
for the June rise, and offset declining shipments 
of grains and tobacco. The resurgence of foreign 
demand for cotton, which has been under way for 
several months, has been the principal factor in the 
improvement of sentiment throughout the textile 
industry and in the recent rise in cotton futures 
prices. The situation also has contributed to im- 
proved domestic demand for cotton goods, and 


scattered rises in prices at the mill level have been 
well maintained. 


Tobacco-Liquor Excises 


Tobacco and liquor concerns, wihicls have mil- 
lions of dollars of their funds continuously tied up 
in Federal excise taxes, could be relieved of this 
burden at any time after next January 1. Under 
the new Internal Revenue Code, payment of these 
excises can be made on a quarterly basis if the 
Treasury sees fit. Excises on tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages are now paid through the purchase of 
stamps which must be attached to the product be- 
fore it leaves the warehouse. Since the tobacco and 
liquor companies require millions in working capi- 
tal to finance tax payments under the present sys- 


tem, payments on-a quarterly basis would mean 
substantial savings in interest costs. 


Atomic Progress 


The President’s announcement that this country 
will join with Britain, France, South Africa, Can- 
ada, and Australia in forming an_ international 
agency to foster use of peacetime nuclear power 
closely follows passage of the new atomic energy 
law. On the very same day, the President set in 
motion work .on the nation’s first commercial 
electric plant to be powered by atomic energy— 
the $46 million Duquesne Light plant which should 
be producing power by 1957. Meanwhile, the Army 
and the Atomic Energy Commission have invited 
33 companies to submit proposals for design and 
construction of the Army’s first atomic reactor, to 
be built at Fort Belvoir, Va. The proposed plant 
will be a small prototype of a “package” reactor 
which could be broken into component parts and 
shipped to remote military installations. 


Corporate Briefs 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad plans 
to purchase 500 box cars from ACF Industries and 
500 from Magor Car Corporation, for which $5.7 
million equipment trust certificates will be issued. 

General Mills will build a $1.5 million plant addi- 
tion and warehouse in Toledo to produce ready-to- 
eat cereals. 

Food Fair Stores plans to, build $1 million 11- 
store shopping center in northeast Philadelphia. 

Acme Steel has purchased the assets of The 
Howell Company, a St. Charles, Ill., producer of 
steel kitchen cabinets and tubular steel furniture. 

Aluminum Company plans a $4 million expan- 
sion program for its Vernon works in Los Angeles 
to meet the needs of the West Coast aircraft in- 
dustry. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 

Bonds Common Stocks for Income 

These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 

in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 


the investment caliber of individual issues. issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 


classification may be used as supplementary selections. 














Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price eeeie, seen ‘ude 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 100 2.50%. Not : 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 97 2.95 104 American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 172 5.2% 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964. 109 3.38 Not Borden Company .........++- 2.80 *1.80 68 4.1 
Beneficial Loan, 24s, 1961......... 98 2.86 100% Columbia Gas System........ 0.90 060 15 60 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, Consolidated Edison ......... 2.30 180 46 5.2 
DM. Avssevttautiabbwomsendn cus 101 3.08 105 Kress (S. H.)..... beeeeeees ee 300 2.25 49 6.1 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.06 100 Louisville & Nashville........ 500 300 72 69 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 95 2.95 103 MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 250 44 68 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.000 103% May Department Stores....... 180 135 34 52 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985... 94 3.05 105 Melville Shoe ..... se eeeeeeees 190 135 2 6. 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 106 «3.95 105 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 165 45 49 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 Pacific Lighting ..........0+++ 1.62% 150 36 5.6 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 101 3.43 104.6 Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 2.25 38 7.9 
Safeway Stores ........eeeees 240 180 4 52 
Socony-Vacuum .......eeeeees 223 150 4 50 
Southern California Edison..... re po S = 
Sterling Drug ...cccsccccccses / Z 
Preferred Stocks Rides AMIN: snusvsdcuaies 340 225 73 47 
Union Pacific R.R...........- 600 600 133 45 
These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- Walgreen Company .......... 170 120 2 68 
ment purposes. West Penn Electric........... 220 1.70 45 75.8 
R 11 
- ‘ Price - Yield ana * Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 134 5.22% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54%4% Ist cum. 107 4.91 110 
gee * i & Santa Fe 5% 
par ee 59 86 4.24 Not * ane 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 107 421° 106 Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 4.67 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 87 5.74 105 degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 
Long Term Growth Stocks 953" 195% Price. Yield 
Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or om ohana Sr Mir Suit cane 7 - a rn = ‘65 
steady improvem nt of individual company position. Yield Session Calon ree epee as ~ 1.50 1.17% 32 $5.3 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. Cluett "ited A thas cies 250 2.00 36 69 
a Container Corporation ........ 2.20 4175 6 5.0 
age a Yield Flintkote Company ........... 2.00 200 33 61 
Dow Chemical ............04. *$1.00 $1.00 41 24% “iy cae a el a al 7 a me os 
El] Paso Natural Gas.......... *160 120 4 40 es ee eer eae Ss ss f ; 
General Foods .......+++++++- Ee OER neh OE ys EE. RS 
Int’l Business Machines ...... *3.20 *2.80 288 71.3 a ee rena bn a = 7 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 2.25 66 4.6 les. neon yeeaaemepalmda 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 150 79 32 Se eee ets s soars aaa ee se 
United Air Lines.............. 150 0.75 26 58 isis adil ae. a 300 250 76 +53 
United Biscuit ...... Labtanabdien 2.00 125 27 43.7 4 8 a dass beh ows 300 295 53 87 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 150 68 29 ae eee hoe teeek, OEE , T 
* Also paid stock. t Based on current quarterly rate. * Also paid stock. ‘+ Based on current quarterly rate. ish 
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airy belt will urge restoring high butter support price 


ext year—Value of shipments of some |,000 products is 


yblished—Anti-trust division eyes industrial merger wave 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—When Con-7 
ress starts its new session in Janu- 
ry, dairy belt members intend to try 
» restore the 90-cent pound peg for 
pitter. Last spring Secretary Ben- 
bn cut it to 75 cents and Congress 
et him do it. But the 1954 law pro- 
ides a pretext for reconsidering. It 
lls for the proposal by the Agricul- 
re Department of a permanent way 
) support the industry—preferably, 
» be sure, under private financing. 
It can of course be taken for 
ranted that Mr. Benson will not put 
prward any program for raising sup- 
ort prices. From what’s going on 

the Department now, he’s more 
ikely to suggest new ways to sell 
milk, so that the incentive to churn 
d store it vanishes. Since spring, 
kople in almost every bureau have 
ken put to work studying one or 
other phase of the industry. 
Congressmen who helped to insert 
e clause were not exclusively inter- 
sted in literally applying it. They 
yanted a handle for returning to the 
ld fight over a 90-cent peg. What- 
ver the proposal by the Secretary, 
's always possible and easy to com- 
lain that it’s insufficient and then to 
eplace it with something more lib- 
ral. The past Congress, however, 
efuséd even to increase the peg to 
he 80-85-cent range. 


Meanwhile the Department has 
een collecting some encouraging sta- 
istics. Since the support price was 
educed, more people have been buy- 
ng butter. At the same time, the 

ount produced has gone down— 
"fot only because of the lowered peg 
ut because bad weather interfered. 
onsequently the Government inven- 


ry hasn’t gone up as fast as it 
sed to. 


The Census Bureau has just pub- 
shed a fascinating document: the 
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values of shipments of about a thou- 
sand products in 1947, 1951, 1952 
and 1953. During those years which 
preceded the great cancer scare, 
cigarette sales increased 60 per cent 
—tallying with company data. But 
who’d have supposed that sales of 
cigars, which are hardly advertised 
any more, also increased a bit? 

There was a big increase—more 
than a third—in sales of bottled soft 
drinks, which perhaps confirms Cen- 
sus Bureau figures showing that 
there are so many more children. But 
sales of chewing gum didn’t go up at 
all, and indeed, may actually have 
declined. People are drinking less 
whiskey and much more beer. 

You may suppose that few people 
nowadays know how to play a piano. 
But piano shipments increased 16 per 
cent in six years; repair parts, used 
by the tuners, almost doubled. Even 
though watch makers needed and got 
a tariff increase, their sales, as meas- 
ured by Census, went up. The great- 
est percentage rises seem to have 
been in shipments of scientific in- 
struments. 


The food industry has long been 
searching for a tomato juice powder, 
for which the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has just claimed discovery. This 
probably rules out the possibility of 
a private patent. A powder can be 
shipped or stored more cheaply than 
the juice, which is mostly water. 
There’s no way to tell how soon it 
will be on the market. 


When anti-trust chief Stanley N. 
Barnes told a press conference that 
he didn’t like the merger wave, he 
wasn’t talking for fun. He has the 
power to stop one if he can show 
likely violation of the Clayton or the 
Sherman acts. Barnes wanted to get 
a point across to controlling stock- 
holders and to managements that take 





part in negotiations, as well as to 
people who buy shares when they 
hear rumors. Not every rumor will 
mature. ) 

There are several recent consoli- 
dations which worry the Division. 
You can’t tell whether anything will 
be done about them, but from what’s 
being said here, the situations are be- 
ing watched. 

On the other hand, the Division 
applauded recent consolidations in 
the automobile industry. The differ- 
ence, apparently, lies in the fact that 
General Motors and Ford together 
have won so much of the business. 
The investigation of the industry has 
continued but there’s nothing to in- 
dicate that it will result in anything. 


For years, here in Washington, 
such department stores as Hecht’s 
have underpriced the discount houses. 
Now the same tactic has been adopted 
by the major stores in another city 
not blessed with fair trade— 
St. Louis. The comparison shoppers 
go about searching for discounts, 
which their stores then match. 


As the Wolfson interests are try- 
ing to get control of Montgomery 
Ward, they’re reported to be looking 
for buyers for their majority interest 
in Capital Transit. The local press 
has reported negotiations for pur- 
chase of the Wolfson shares, but no 
deals. Henry P. Brunner, president 
of Gary Railways (Indiana) told the 
Washington Post that he had been 
talking it over. Another prospective 
customer is Morris Markin, president 
of Checker Cab Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The Wolfsons nowadays have 
other uses for their money. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Opening 
an account 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking —explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. * Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is ‘Sold 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. 
* The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms. 





We will mail your copy with- 
out ‘obligation. Write for 
Booklet F-21. 
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One Wall Street « New York 5, N.Y. 

























NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


131* DIVIDEND DECLARATION 


The Board of Directors of this com- 
pany today declared a cash divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50¢) a share 
on the capital stock. This cash divi- 
dend will be paid September 30, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 


9, 1954. 


Vice President-Treasurer 
September 7, 1954 















By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book ex- 
plains law in all 48 states. Shows why and how 
every person should make a will. How to aww 
your CAPITAL... = your ESTAT 
Also—Real Estate me $t ate Gutucsenen’s 
Law, Mail $1, each 


43 West {6th Street, New York I!, N. Y. 
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TO RRR Tn TS a a ae ON 


What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 
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New-Business Brevities 
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Machines & Tools . . . 

Home craftsmen, both beginners 
and “old hands” at the game, will 
find the new Deltacraft Library an 
excellent source of information on the 
use of basic power tools—published 
by the Delta Power Tool Division of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
the library consists of ten books, five 
of which are available and a like num- 
ber to be released this Fall; see your 
local Delta dealer for the titles pub- 
lished so far. . . . Businessmen with 
need for scale models of machinery, 
finished to exacting specifications, will 
be interested in the establishment of 
a Special Service Division by “Vis- 
ual” Plant Layouts, Inc. to specialize 
in such work—the new division will 
construct models in various scales as 
well as  pre-manufacture _ life-size 
units. ... The techniques for automa- 
tion of single machines and continu- 
ous processes are illustratively de- 
scribed in a 12-page booklet, The. 
Tools of Automation, which is avail- 
able on request to Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company—discussed, 
of course, are Reliance motors, drives, 
controls and regulators. 


Office Accessories . . . 

Busy executives will find quite use- 
ful the new Recorday work organizer 
which consists of a leather pocket sec- 
retary, individual monthly memo 
books for daily notes, a section for to- 
day’s “musts,” a place for daily ex- 
penses and an alphabetical index—at 
the end of each month, pending notes 
are transferred to next month’s daily 
memo book, while the used book is 
stored at the office in a special index 
file for future reference... . A desk 
set priced at $5 has been put on the 
market by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany—called the Cadet, the new set 
has a midnight-black base. . . . An- 
other version of the gadgets that at- 
tach to a phone in order to free the 
user’s hands for taking notes is the 
Telehold, available from American 
Homecraft Company—this one is 
made of black plastic and is foam 
rubber padded along the shoulder 
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piece, which may easily be adjuste 
to suit the individual user. . 

multi-purpose rubber stamp looks lik 
the typical dater but instead has | 
commonly used phrases: first clag 
mail, registered, special delivery, pag 
cel post, do not bend, please remi 
via air mail, for deposit only, ha 
stamp only» air parcel post, printe 











matter and special handling — thi,.1¢ 

12-in-1 Stamp is offered by Douglal. pes 
M. Homs & Company. 
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cost kit (top left photo) by Plast 
Pipe, Inc., enables any home owné 
to install such a watering system wit 
only a saw, screwdriver and spa@iheq 
for tools. Included in the kit is SMT 
feet of Bakelite plastic pipe (whid§oya 
won't rot, corrode, or burst if wat@hee 
freezes in it) to be cut into 10-fofjith 
lengths, these in turn being linké love 
with T-shaped fittings into which tlfate; 
sprinklers fit. Sod is turned to mai th 
a shallow trench, and the pipe is loWfeid 
ered into it (bottom left); after tl} ¢: 
sod is replaced over the pipe, the sy$ic\ 
tem is ready to soak the lawn as 
the bottom right photo. . . . Junio 
not to be outdone by Dad, now ¢ 
have: his own, scaled. down to’ cht 
dren’s size, reinforced plastics ‘spor 
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»r—the racy-looking car is only 18 
ches high, and is nearly 6% feet 
om bumper to bumper; the product 
: Bassons Industries Corporation, it 
eighs about 65 pounds, comes in 
“d, yellow or blue... . Sterling Var- 
ish Company is manufacturing a 
»y adhesive for bonding electrical 
sulating tape—formulated with 
IM@ikelite vinyl resins, Sterling T-723 
\ihesive comes in handy toothpaste- 
yle tubes and in pint, quart, gallon 
nd five-gallon cans... . Architectural 
lastics, Inc., is introducing a line of 
| plastic skylights for flat roof in- 
allations—minimum size skylight is 
(x16 inches; maximum is 48x72 
aches. 











































romotion . . . 

A practical manual for the business 
GExecutive, civic group representative 
tr public servant who is concerned 
ith the placement of publicity is 
publicity in Action, by Herbert M. 
hus (335 pages, $4.50)—published 
y Harper & Bros., the book is com- 
rehensive, up-to-date; it includes a 
ection on financial publicity and an- 
wal reports. . . . In connection with 
e observance of Oil Progress from 
ictober 10 to 16, the American Pe- 
deum Institute will sponsor The 
tory of Colonel Drake—a tale about 
eman who was instrumental in the 
illing of the nation’s first commer- 
al oil well in 1859, the story will be 
ld via two media, the motion pic- 
Baere and the comic book. .. . To ex- 
lin the role of the super-market in 
le economy, the Super Market In- 
itute is urging its members to par- 
pate in local Business-Education 
ly programs sponsored by com- 
nity Chambers of Commerce— 
ggestions for cooperation are out- 
ted in a 14-page guide mailed to 
MI members last week. . . . Central 
ova Company on Thursday of this 
Waleek will mark its 20th anniversary 
)-tot ih a giant barbecue to which em- 
ink@oyes and dealers from some 12 
h tlfates have been invited to attend 
mat the company’s expense—the date, 
lovicidentally, is also the 75th birthday 
t tl the company’s founder, Dale W. 
> SY@lc Millen. 
as 

4m10 hen requesting information concerning 
V Cdiisiness questions, please address this de- 
chig’tment and enclose a_ self-addressed 


re amped envelope. Also refer to the date 
PO the issue. 
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—Howard L. Sherman 








Personal 
Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 














EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 51 years, threugh booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


bons your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINTY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


0 — send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
nvestor.” 


OC I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 








if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
C) Income () Capital Enhancement 0 Safety } 
I 
1 
PC icknaadidcawhanieteehiuatennd< cuecisees Maen ceviadacnapddexia ; 
1 
I 
i nicnsus evan hth ae Whsacakasdlcebasakbeiéanubeadcadea (Sept. 15) : 
I : 











Business Background 





New West Virginia Turnpike called an engineering success 


—some reasons why investors put up $133 million to back it 





ARVED IN ROCK—There is 
little doubt that the new West 
Virginia Turnpike will take rank 
among the top ten  road-building 
marvels of the United States. To lay 
a modern highway through the 
rugged mountain country and keep 
grades to a maximum of only five per 
cent, while most of the road is three 
per cent or less, great mountain 
valleys of 125-foot depth or there- 
abouts had to be filled in. Only one 
tunnel was necessary and it is so 
equipped that motor exhaust, should 
it reach an indicated point, automati- 
cally turns on equipment to blow the 
fumes out with pure mountain air. 
Moreover, a television screen covers 
every square inch of the subterranean 
roadway, and signaling devices tip 


By Frank H. McConnell 





off men at the controls that the man- 
in-a-hurry is going over 60 or is 
jumping from one lane to the other. 
The two-lane road has been carved 
from rock; and its construction rates 
as an outstanding engineering success. 
Bridges commanding vistas of breath- 
taking beauty are being dedicated to 
the state’s Congressional Medal of 
Honor men. The first, shown here, 
honors a negro, Sergeant CORNELIUS 
CHARLTON, who, wounded, gave his 
life winning a Korean strong-point. 


Bid for Traffic—The Turnpike, 
whose remaining link will be opened 
to traffic in November, connects 
Princeton, W. Va., just a short run 
from Virginia, with Charleston which 
lies 88 miles northwest. Considerable 











NET SALES GAIN 4.4% 


Net sales for the 24 weeks ended June 
19, 1954 reached a new all-time high of 
$821,863,404. This was 4.4% higher than 
net sales of $787,578,737 in the same 
1953 period. , 


NET PROFITS CLIMB 


The Company’s net profits for the first 
24 weeks of 1954, after all income taxes 
were $6,615,971. This was an increase of 
$423,039 over a net profit of $6,192,932 
for the same 24 weeks last year. Included 
in the 1953 net profit figures is a return 
of $212,885 excess profits taxes. 


DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS 


The June 1954 quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
was the 111th consecutive dividend paid 
shareholders of Safeway’s $5.00 par 
value common stock. After deducting 
preferred stock dividends of $680,661, 
earnings for the 1954 period amounted 
to $1.76 per share of common stock on 
3,369,521 shares, average number out- 


feway Stores, Incorporated 
World’s Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


MID-YEAR EARNINGS UP 


standing during the period. This com- 
pares with earnings in the same 24 weeks 
of 1953 of $1.76 from operations, plus 
7¢ from excess profits taxes recovery re- 
lating to prior years, or a total of $1.83 
per share of common stock on 2,874,651 
shares, average number then outstand- 
ing. Average number of common shares 
outstanding in 1954 has increased by 
494,870 shares over the average number 
in 1953. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and all 


subsidiaries 
June 19,1954 June 13,1953 

Total Net 

Assets $165,847,270 $133,623,379 
Total Current 

Assets 246,826,572* 235,456,511 
Total Current 

Liabilities 132,778,901* 148,816,346 
Book value per share of 

Common Stock . 31.73 29.71 


*Rate of current assets to current liabilities as 
of June 19, 1954 was 1.86 to 1. 


Safeway Stores, incorporateo 
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TT vam Be: 
Mountaineer Hero's Name suy 

Given to 1334-Foot Span pre 

local traffic originates along the line : 
now carried over a winding and a , 
times precipitous route of 107 miles san 
On the new 60-mile-an-hour Turn Dr 
pike cars can make the terminal-t 7 
terminal run in an hour and a ha we 
against three hours via the free route ti 
It is expected the Turnpike will carr 
a proportionately large volume o Th 
through traffic; Great Lakes traffi tn 
_ to the southeastern markets, and vic] . 
versa, has sought out the prese pe 


Charleston-to-Princeton road whic 
is a short link between those region: 
Plans have been made to extend 
Virginia superhighway to the Wes , 
Virginia border; North Caroling 
Ohio and Pennsylvania may becom 
interested in similar projects and, 
traffic patterns of the future so dic El 
tate, the West Virginia Turnpike wi 







be dualized and extended to connect a 
ing points with their major stat oth 
systems. On the strength of this pros oe 
pect, Baer, Stearns & Company an@ 
Byrne & Phelps each headed on Ge 
slice of the necessary financing whicig >” 
aggregated $133 million. “ 

Backing the Idea — Politiciang 
performed the rhododendron-cuttin M 
and other ceremonies attendant upog '# 
opening the first half of the highwag 'ed 
to traffic. But in the ranks of interg ‘he 
ested spectators were several keg'v 
movers who helped to raise the cong 'en 
struction funds. They were Howangyot 
Finney and EucENE Marx of Beaggadc 
Stearns & Company; and Rocer iro 














PHELPs, WILLIAM D. ByRNEs af 
Epwarp F. WRrIGHTSMAN of Byrn 
& Phelps, Inc., a municipal hous 
specializing in revenue bonds. Thes 
three men and_ their associate 
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believed in the practicality of the 
mountain highway; they found a 
receptive ear, collectively speaking, 
among insurance companies and other 
large investors and undertook the 
financing. Coverdale & Colpitts 
indicate the turnpike will more than 
pay its way. If so, the nation’s Turn- 
pike system (FW April 28), now 
unfolding, will get a great lift and 
further spur the flow of investors’ 
savings into a national network of 
superhighways. 





Glidden Company—A short soy- 
bean crop and Government price 
support programs combined to de- 
press sales of the Glidden Company 
for the fiscal nine months this year. 
They were $153.0 million against 
$155.9 million in the fiscal three quar- 
ters of 1953. “These factors,” said 
DwicutT P. Joyce, president, “made 
it impossible to realize a satisfactory 
margin from sales of our finished soy- 
bean products, and resulted in tem- 
porary shutdowns of these plants in 
July.” For this year’s soybean crop 
he forecast somewhat better process- 
ing conditions. Net for the 1954 
period was equal to $1.86 on the 
common against $2.02 for the nine 
months of 1953. 





West Penn Electric — While 
many people have looked upon coal as 
a comatose industry, E. S. THomp- 
SON, president of the West Penn 
Electric Company, has consistently 
regarded it as a long-range money- 
maker, both for the industry itself and 
others serving it. 
viewpoint is reflected in the recent 
quarterly report of the West Penn 
System which serves a tri-state area 
in which the reserves of coal are esti- 
mated to be sufficient to last the 
nation another century or longer. 
“Mechanization of mines and sound 
management practices may be expec- 
ted to limit further price increases,” 
the report reads, “whereas competi- 
tive oil and gas prices appear to be 
tending upward.” And looking be- 
yond coal as an energy source, it 
adds: “The production of chemicals 












Giirom coal in our territory has barely 


begun. We believe the fortunate pres- 
ence there of salt, brines and lime- 
stone, together with large coal de- 
posits, could become the foundation 
for a thriving chemical industry.” 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1954 
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— stand for Risk, Reward, and 
Responsibility — and the last should really come first. 


Because both the risks you take, and the rewards you 
receive, very often depend on how well you meet your 
responsibilities as an investor. 

We mean for instance, your responsibility to decide 
just how much risk you can really afford ... just what 
your investment objectives are. 

We mean your responsibility for finding out all you 
can about any security before you buy . . . facts about 
earnings, sales, dividends . . . about competition, stand- 
ing, and outlook. 

And finally we mean your responsibility never to buy 
any stock and forget it. Always remember that there 
may be good and sufficient reasons for buying certain 
securities today — but even better ones for selling them 
six months from now. 

We think that’s a lot of responsibility for any investor 
to handle . . . think he’s entitled to help — if he wants it. 

So, here at Merrill Lynch, we’ve made that help our 
responsibility. 

If you want facts about any particular industry, com- 
pany, or stock... 

If you want a current appraisal of the securities you 
already own... 

Or if you'd like us to draft a sensible program for 
investing any specific sum to meet your objectives, just 
ask, 

Whether you’re a customer or not, there’s no charge, 
no obligation. Simply address — 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL, Department SE-84 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


basis? 


interested in buying stocks on a’ 


‘pay-as-you-go’ 
Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly investment Plan. 

















Canada Foils, Ltd.—list 5%s, 1972 
Central Pacific Railway-lst mort- 


Garrett Freightlines—sinking fund, 
debenture 6s, 1 
—s Electric Light—debenture 
196 


Kansas City Public Service—Iist 
mortgage C 4s, 1 
Lorillard (P.) Co.—debenture 3s, 


1963 
Maritime _—— Co, — sinking 


Redemption Redemption 
Amount Date Company Amount Date 

$59,000 Sept. 15 Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
—sinking fund, debenture 2%s, 

gage B 35%, 1968............-> 373,000 Oct. 1 7 EOE Eee Pre $203,000 Oct. 1 
New Jersey ee * Light—I1st 

Bees cctescesepec 81,000 Oct. 1 mortgage 4%4s, 1983 ..........-. Entire Sept. 24 
Pancamerican Hera ture 2%8, 
eeccoecoservecests 0,000 Oc' 1 port—si. enture Sis 

Mag t men . saan eeee tie 200,000 Ort. 1 
Sierra Pacific Power — debenture, 

Mar weeeceer ete es ee phen eameaeameg 54,000 Oct. 1 
Western. Maryland Railway — ist 

eet head eubaseestensece 293,000 Oct. 1 mortgage A 4s Recctacce. ° SC Oct. 1 
Wisconsin Michigan Power — Ist 

BOGS ccc cnwwicccuves 7,500 Oct. 1 mortgage 35s, 1981............ 35,000 Oct. 1 








What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204FW, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 






3 SPRISS, awe. 


AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


x 


CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES e DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS ¢ IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS e« MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS » KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS ¢ ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 








Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
comed. Write today for Booklet FD. It’s free. 
Vantage Press, Ine. @ 120 W. 31st St., N. ¥.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 














INTERNATIONAL 
St. Louis 
1741H 
Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Septem- 
the Board of Directors, 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
share payable on October 1, 
ber 15, 1954, was declared by 

Vice-President and Treasurer 


September 2, 1954 
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Street News 





When "no" might mean "yes," 


possibility of inviting outside 


generally accepted principle of 
financial reporting is that the 
best confirmation of a story is a weak 
or evasive denial. So when the Ford 
Motor Company management tried to 
evade the question of a proposed pub- 
lic distribution of some of the stock 
held by the Ford Foundation, the 
financial community started speculat- 
ing on the terms and timing of the 
operation. This latest rumor, inci- 
dentally, was a revival of one dis- 
cussed in this space this summer. 
When it happens, this will be 
the largest secondary distribution in 
financial history. 


The use of that word “secon- 
dary” is being questioned by some 
in the financial community, since 
Ford stock has never been held out- 
side the Ford family. But the term 
has been applied to dozens of situa- 
tions in which family-controlled en- 
terprises have invited the public in 
for one reason or another. Stock of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc., when 
it became an incorporated bank 15 
years ago, was closely held by a few 
families. Later a block of it was of- 
fered publicly to establish a market 
for tax purposes. 


Use of the name “financial com- 


munity” in connection with the. 


prospective Ford distribution must be 
a broad one. It cannot be narrowed 
to the Wall Street district, for no 
matter how realistic the third gen- 
eration in the Ford family might have 
become the antagonism of the found- 


ing Henry Ford for anything pertain- 


ing to Wall Street probably will not 
be overlooked when a sponsor for the 
stock is being chosen. So the under- 
writing will be an open field. No 
financial interests. have ever had a 
historical position in the Ford situ- 
ation. 

No ideas on who will head up the 
underwriting can be obtained from 


or some speculations about 


world to buy Ford stock 


houses equipped to handle so im- 
portant a job. Since none of them 
has an “in,” all are looking wise and 
saying nothing. That is probably be- 
cause none has been approached and 
all are hopeful. From other quarters, 
however, suggestions come. The 
syndicate could be headed jointly by a 
small investment banking concern in 
the automobile-manufacturing center, 
with an important, nationally-known 
house acting as co-manager and han- 
dler of the subscription books. 

Still another suggestion is that the 
subscription books might be held open 
at a Middle West commercial bank. 
That would be a compromise between 
what the original Henry Ford thought 
about outside financial interests and 
what the present generation believes 
the relation to the world outside of 
Dearborn should be. 


Whatever the arrangement may 
be, it is generally conceded that an 
invitation to the outside world to buy 
into Ford Motor would result in a 
stampede of investors paying little or 
no attention to such things as book 
value, earnings and dividend pros- 
‘pects. That was the situation nearly 
three decades ago when Dodge Broth- 
ers, a family owned automobile enter- 
prise with a magic name, became 
public property. The older genera- 
tion in the Street recalls that the 
underwriters for Dodge common, in 
order to save themselves the embar- 
rassment that goes with a mad scram- 
ble, opened the subscription books on 
a Saturday. 


Bonus payments to employes of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
under the plan operated for several 
years on the basis of stock turnover 
volume, are limited to 20 per cent of 
their base pay. Present indications 
are that in the third quarter of this 
year they will hit the maximum for 
the first time. — «::e« 
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STOCKS that have never missed 


an annual dividend in 25 to 170 years 





ITED’S Annual Report covering stocks on leading Exchanges and Over-the- 
Counter that have paid dividends without a break for 25 to 170 years, is just 


off the press. This list of dependable dividend-payers includes 115 stocks that have 
paid regularly for more than 50 years; 16 for over 100 years, and two that have not 


“Mm 
nd 


io missed an annual payment in 170 years. 


rs 


te Many Sound Issues 
i Yield 6% to 8% 


vn Consider the added income you would realize by placing a 

n- part of your funds in some of these long-time dividend payers: 
$5,000 deposited in a bank at 212% yields........ $125 

he $5,000 in the best bonds at 314% produces....... $163 

ry $5,000 in common stocks at 6% gives you........ $300 


There are many stocks in this study yielding 6% to 7%. Investors 
willing to take a “‘business man’s risk” will find long-time dividend- 
payers that yield 7% to 9%. 


From this study of 315 companies with distinguished dividend 
of histories, our Staff has made selections to meet any investment require- 
ment. There are attractive low-priced dividend-payers selling from 
10 to 25; new-product stocks with large growth potentials; deflated 
issues selling as much as 20% below 1951 highs; and 


a : é P : 
cd other attractive selections as outlined in 
aie the right-hand column. 
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«| SEND FOR YOUR 
; COPY TODAY... 




















To make this of immediate value to you, 
our Staff has selected the following issues 
as having special attraction today: 


10 DEFLATED STOCKS 


These issues, with exceptional dividend 
records, priced today as much as 20% 
below 1951 highs, represent sound values 
at current price levels. 


10 FOR HIGH YIELDS 


Stocks that give you yields up to 8% 
in strongly established companies whose 
current earning power indicates a con- 
tinuance of the generous income return. 


10 STOCKS FAVORED 
BY INSTITUTIONS 


High quality issues, held by bank 
trust departments, pension funds, 
investment trusts and colleges; a 
good cross-section investment in 
American industry. 

















rly Accept the liberal offer below, and receive 10 GROWTH STOCKS 
24 this exclusive Report on 315 Outstanding In the forefront of technical 

; Stocks and a 4-Weeks Trial Subscription to progress, with emphasis on re- 
me : var : search and substantial reinvest- 
ra- UNITED Service—an organization with ment of earnings, these long-term 
the 34 years’ experience in counselling investors. a offer rich re- 

in UNITED Business and Investment Reports are sean ch ahi ihe palit 
ar- now used by more individual investors than 
vel any other Investment Advisory Service. 

on , 

7 

of To introduce the many valuable features of UN ne Wd 
8°; § Business and Investment Service to new readers, we POS. Bese a8S Va vincvcnccehsccgeecmmeTe mnnaddesceceeecese 
ral will send this Report on 315 Long-Time Dividend- | Spyeee ooo. cccccceccccceccceccceccceccceccccescseneseecs 
ver Paying Stocks together with the next four issues of § | 
wr the weekly UNITED Service...... Sa ane 1] | Bins urcigessvacncdeccses SAMO. 6 ccccccccccccsecsccecccccees 
ons or 

Fill in name and address and | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
this ACT NOW! mail coupon now with only $1. | 
for 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Air Mail for the above $1.25 [] 


Serving more businessmen and investors than any other investment advisory service. 


LD 
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A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 
SERIES 


@ Currently invested 
in over 135 bonds, pre- 
ferred and common 
stocks, selected pri- 
marily for income pos- 
sibilities. For FREE 
information folder and 
prospectus, clip this ad 
and mail with your name and address. fy 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 











ROME CABL 
‘) ROME - NEW YORK 





62nd Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has dec.ared 
consecutive Dividend No. 62 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable October 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 17, 1954. 


GERARD A. WEISS, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., September 8, 1954 

















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.12 r 
share has been dec upon the zal ge 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable October 1. 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 14, 1954. A quarterly dividend ot 
12}¢e¢ per share has also been declared upon 
_ shares Pi common oo of Bates Manu- 
acturing Company. payable September 29, 
1954, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on September 14, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., Secretary 
September 2 1954 














New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

September 8, 1954. 

DIVIDEND No. 408 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a Meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the third quarter of 1954, of One 
Dollar ($1.00) a share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company, payable on September 
25, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on September 16, 1954. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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Restaurant Chains 





Concluded from page 11 


reports suggest that the project may 
be just what the chains have been 
looking for. For the first six months 
of the year, Bickford’s sales and earn- 
ings are expected to better last year’s. 
Reason: Its 24 industrial contracts 
with such organizations as Duquesne 
University, Prentice-Hall and Manu- 
facturers Trust Company. Bickford’s 
has been in the new field for about 
two years, but only in the past year 


has it gone after such business ag- 


gressively. 

Schraffi’s has two such contracts— 
one, begun in 1948, in Manhattan’s 
Esso Building where there is a 
Schrafft’s restaurant. It consists of 
two special rooms which feed Esso 
executives and employes from the 
Schrafft’s kitchen. The other, with 
America Fore Insurance Company, 
will begin November 1, calls for feed- 
ing 150 employes daily. The latter 
marks the first time Schrafft’s has 
gone in for off-premise feeding other 
than morning coffee. The company 
has no intention of making it the last. 

Just two weeks ago Childs began 
its first industrial feeding contract 
with a small Long Island plant. The 
chain is also dickering for a similar 
contract with the Immigration De- 
partment for service on Ellis Island. 
But it will be a while before it is 
known how much, if at all, such pro- 
grams can aid restaurant sales and 
earnings, 

With the possible exception of 
Shattuck, issues comprising the res- 
taurant group must be regarded as 
speculative in varying degree. Al- 
though success in  non-restaurant 
activities would lift the results of 
some of the companies, potentiality 
of earnings growth nevertheless is not 


impressive. 
é 


Canadian Issues 





Concluded from page 14 


comparative values placed on a se- 
lected group of Canadian companies 
and their counterparts in American 
industry. In each case, the Canadian 
concern is listed first, followed by a 
U. S. company operating in the same 
industry. While comparisons are not 





exact, they are sufficiently valid to 
form the basis for some interesting 
conclusions. 
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Conti 





In the case of investment type is- 
sues (Imperial Oil, Dominion Stores, 
Bell Telephone of Canada, Simpsons 
Ltd.), the premium over domestic 
issues of equal or higher standing js 
considerable. Canadian issues of lesser 
investment rank, on the other hand, 
will usually be found to be selling 
more in line with comparable U. S. 
issues. Generally speaking, many 
Canadian companies tend to pay out 
less in dividends than similar Ameri- 
can companies because they rely toa 
greater extent on retained earnings 
for expansion. In such cases, however, 
price-earnings ratios are often not too 
far apart. 

Comparisons in some case€s are 
complicated by special factors. For 
example, the leading U. S. gold miner, 
Homestake Mining, is currently sell- 
ing on the basis of its uranium as well 
as gold prospects, hence the low yield. 
Similarly, Shawinigan Water & 
Power is evaluated as a chemical 
company as well as a utility. Never- 
theless because of their important 
position in basic industries, the 13 
Dominion companies on page 14 de- 
serve more than passing attention 
from investors desirous of partici- 
pating in the long-range growth of the 
Canadian economy. 


Dividend News 


American Bosch Arma Corp.: De- 
clared a 2 per cent stock dividend pay- 
able October 15 to stockholders of 
record September 20. Cash will be paid 
in lieu of fractional shares. 

International Salt: Paying $1 October 
1 to stock of record September 15, Com- 
pany paid 50 cents in July and April. 
Last year’s payments were 50 cents in 
the first three quarters and $1 in De- 
cember. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke: A quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 payable October 
15 to stock of record September 21; pre- 
viously paid $1.50 quarterly. : 

Black & Decker: Paying 3 per cent in 
stock and the usual 50-cent quarterly 
dividend September 30 to stock of record 
September 14. 

Cuban Atlantic Sugar: Dividend re- 
sumed with a 40-cent payment Septem- 
ber 28 to stock of record September 13; 
previously paid 20 cents April 1953. 

Advance Aluminum Castings: Direc- 
tors took no action on the September 
dividend; previously paid 12%4 cents last 
June. 

Woodward Iron: 50 cents regular and 
50 cents extra to be paid September 28 
to holders of record September 13. - 
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Continued from page 13 






ame manner as gas purchased from 
sther producers is a highly construc- 
ive decision. Panhandle can now 
value its gas at the average wellhead 
price in the field whereas previously 
ithad been required to include its re- 
erves and production equipment in 
its over-all rate base at original cost. 
This new method of regulation will 
encourage the pipeline companies— 
which have for some time been seek- 
ing additional gas reserves—to ex- 
jand their exploration activities. 
Until recently, the pipelines had 
been conducting their search for gas 
(and oil) through affiliates, but lately 
several affiliated units have been ab- 
srbed by the controlling concern. 
Mississippi River Fuel, for example, 
tas merged with Natural Gas & Oil 
vel Corporation and Tennessee Gas 
eld. MTransmission plans to merge with its 
& #49 per cent-owned affiliate, Tennes- 
ical see Production Company. Colorado 
er-M0il & Gas (64 per cent owned by 
ant Colorado Interstate Gas) is the latest 
13 company in the group to announce 
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de-Minerger plans—with Derby Oil, how- 
Hon Hever, rather than with its parent. 
‘ICI- 
the Other Expansion Plans 
Other companies are seeking to ex- 
pand in different ways. Mississippi 
River Fuel is preparing to make more 
advantageous use of its gas reserves 
De- @hrough petrochemicals production. 
ay- B(Mississippi has entered into a con- 
of : aaa 
aid @tact for construction of a $15 million 
ammonia plant south of St. Louis, 
ber BMo., which will supply basic nitrogen 
orl products by early 1956.) Peoples 
; infGas Light & Coke, which supplies 
De- Bras service to the City of Chicago is 
tar- @2anning a complete switch-over from 
yber FManufactured to natural gas within 
pre: ithe next few years. 
; ‘ Laclede Gas, supplier of gas in St. 
erly $Louis and the surrounding area, plans 
ord fa large underground storage project 
which could materially increase the. 
ae ompany’s capacity to take on new 
13; fhousehold customers. And Brooklyn 
- {Union Gas, along with Kings County 
ber (Lighting, is seeking authority to buy 
last JNew York and Richmond Gas which 
serves most of Staten Island, N. Y. 
and 1 The gas companies listed in the 
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The VALUE LINE [nnn 





Which Way ELECTRONIC 


| Investment Survey 





and STEEL STOCKS? 


The #1 Growth Industry of the Decade 


is how Value Line experts have long 


regarded, and still regard, the Electrical Equipment industry. More electric 
appliances going into every home and factory are boosting demand for electricity 


and hence for generators, transformers, etc. 


Electrical equipment companies make 


both the appliances and the generators. Spectacular long-term growth is forecast 
for electronic controls, color television, and atomic energy applications. Hard- 
headed investors, however, will wish to know to what extent current prices (many 
are up over 100% in only a few years) already discount these fascinating poten- 


tialities. 


The new Value Line Report analyzes prospects for 1954, 1955, and for the long 
term (1558-60), makes specific earnings and dividend estimates for each stock, 


determines whether each stock is in a buy, hold or sell zone. 


The objective Value 


Line Ratings reveal that some leading Electrical Equipment stocks currently 


stand far above their normal 1954-55 price 


expectancies. 


Steel Stock earnings have been remarkably well maintained in recent months 
considering the sharp decline in the industry operating rate from 99% to 70%. 
The key question now is: can steel prices continue to hold up? If steel prices 
hold, earnings and dividends probably would move higher; if steel prices weaken, 
profits would tumble suddenly, and steel stock prices with them. The new Value 


Line Report on the key steel industry is 


must reading for investors. It brings 


you not only an analysis of the industry, but a full-page Rating & Report on each 


of 20 leading steel stocks. 


Included are specific estimates of earnings, dividends, 


and normal prices for 1954-1955, and for the longer term (1958-60 period). 
SPECIAL: Alert investors will wish to check their holdings against the 


new edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports. 


This up-to-the-minute 48-page 


issue will be sent to you at once as a bonus at no extra charge with this 


special offer. It analyzes 40 leading El 


ectrical Equipment and steel stocks, 


including: 

Allegheny-Ludium Minneapolis-Honeyw’! Sunbeam Corp. 

Armco $' National Steel U. S. Steel 

Bethlehem Steel Philco Westinghouse Elect. 
General Electric Radio Corp. Wheeling Steel 

inland Steel Republic Steel Youngstown Sh. & Tube 
International Tel. Singer Mfg. Zenith Radio 

Jones & Laughlin Square D and 20 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 indus- 


tries. It includes also a Special Situation 


Recommendation, Supervised Account 


Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


*New Subscribers only 


Plus the 48-page Electronic and Steel edition at No Extra Charge. 


Name 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-10 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 





5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 












' three groups: transmission, transmis- 


sion and distribution, and distribu- 
tion. Nine of the 22 companies tabu- 
lated have increased their dividend 
rates this year and others will prob- 
ably raise their payments before the 
year draws to a close. The dividend 
boosters have been: Mississippi River 
Fuel (50 to 60 cents quarterly), 


Northern Natural Gas (45 to 50 
cents), Southern Natural Gas (35 to 
40 cents), Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion (25 to 35 cents), United Gas 
(31% to 37% cents), Alabama Gas 
(20 to 32 cents), Brooklyn Union 
Gas (37% to 42% cents), Laclede 
Gas (12% to 15 cents) and Peoples 
Gas ($1.50 to $1.75). 
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Aa 


oui TIME 
CORPORATION .- 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Theregular quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1954 to share- 
holders of record September 17, 
1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable October 1, 1954 
to shareholders of record Sep- 
tember 17, 1954. 


JOHN H. SCHMIDT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


September 1, 1954. 


WESTCLOX - BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 














REAL ESTATE 





HONOLULU 





Choice WAIKIKI site 


$539,000 


ON THE BEACH 266.8 ft. and 270 
front feet on main thoroughfare 
Kalakaua Ave. Area 43,535 sq. ft. 
includes going resort operation 


CORAL STRAND HOTEL 


with its unique Hawaiian Plan featur- 
ing a Continental Breakfast and the 


of the few ocean front sites with 
enough area to add 200 rooms for a 
top quality resort hotel in Waikiki. 
Cash or terms. Present owners may 
be willing to participate. 


A-PLACE-TO-STAY 
Real Estate Brokers 


2169 Kalakaua Avenue 
Honolulu, T. H. 


exclusive use of an automobile. One .. 





FLORIDA 





FLORIDA 
For Rent—Florida—Between Delray and Ft. 
Lauderdale—Ocean front efficiency apartment 
for two, separated from owner’s apt. by 
double garage. Beautiful beach. $1350.00— 
Nov. 15th to May 15th. 
Box 664, FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 


Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 
Amer. Brake Shoe 
American Felt Co.....Q25c 
American Machine & Foundry 


Amer. Tobacco 


Arvin Industries 
B/G Foods 


Bates Mfg. 

Do 44% pif..... 
Black & Decker 
Bruce (E. L.) 


Bush Terminal Building 
5% pf. Q 
Champion Paper & 
Fibre $4.50 pf...Q$1.12%4 
Chic. Rock Island & 
Pacific 
Do 5% pi. A 
Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone. .Q$1.21% 
Claude Neon : ¥ 
Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric 
Commonwealth Ed.. 
Cons. Edison $5 pf... 
Continental Baking . 
Do $5.50 pf 
Consolidated Foods. . 
Corning Glass 
Crown Zellerbach 
Cuban-Amer. 
Dejay Stores 
Delta Electric 
Do 
Diversey Corp. ......... 20c 
Duquesne Light 


General Contract 
General Foods 

SRO OE. ckccavuce O87%4c 
Gen. Portland Cement. . .65c 
General Realty & 

Utilities 
General Time 

Do 44% pif.. 

Gould- National Bat- 

teries 

Do 4%% pf........56%4c 
Greyhound Corp. 

4%4% pi Q$1.06%4 
Hamilton Mfg. :...... Q20c 
Hercules Motors 
Higbie Mfg. 5% pf.. wren 
Hunt Foods Q15 
Interlake Steamship ... 
Int’l Power Ltd 


Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas 


$5 ,..Q$ 
Do $5. & pf QO$l ‘41 
Keystone Portland Cem..30c 
Laélede Steel 
Longines- Wittnauer 


Pay- 
able 
9-30 
9-30 
9-15 


10-15 
10-15 


10- 1 
9-30 
9-10 
10- 1 
9-29 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


10- 1 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
9-15 
9-17 
9- 7 


9-30 
9-30 


9-10 
9-13 
9- 1 
9- I 
9-14 
9-14 
9-14 
9-16 
9-30 


9-15 
9-13 


9-13 
9-13 


9-14 
9-16 


9-17 
10-22 
10- 8 

9-10 

9-10 

9-10 

9-20 

9-13 

9-15 

9-15 

9-10 

9-10 

9-20 

9-15 

9-15 

9-15 

9-15 

9-15 

9-15 

9- 9 


- 10-11 
9-13 


9-17 
9-17 
9-17 


10-20 
10-20 


9-10 
9-22 
9-20 
9-15 
9-15 
9-23 
9-15 
9-15 
9-17 


9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9- 8 
9-10 


9-21 





Company able Record 


Louisville Gas & El....Q45c¢ 10-15 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons.Q50c 9-28 
Q$1.06 10-1 
Maracaibo Oil Explor..Sl5c 10- 1 
Mergenthaler Linotype..50c 9-24 
Do E50c 9-24 
Miller-Wohl QO 10- 1 
% 10-1 
Molybdenum Corp. ..... 25c 10-1 
Montana-Dakota Util..22%c 10- 1 
National Gypsum 4 10- 1 
Pacific Lighting 


D 
—_—r GH 
C2) 


er Ply 
_ 


woo wo worm wow 
et at SON SO ood ane 


; 10-15 

Do 4.50% pi.. . 10-15 

Do 4.40% pf : 10-15 
Page Hersey Tubes 

Ltd. 10- 1 
Peoples Gas Light & 

Coke QO$1. 10-15 
Pet Milk 10- 1 
Pratt & Lambert 7 10- 1 
Providence Gas ........ 12c 10-1 
Radio Corp. 

$3.50 Ist pf 7%c 10- 1 
Reed-Prentice 15 9-10 
Rome Cable 10- 1 
Safeway Stores QO 10- 1 

Do 4.30% pf.. : 10- 1 

aS 10- 1 
San Diego Gas & El.. 10-14 
Seiberling Rubber 9-28 
Shamrock Oil & Gas....60c 10- 1 
Sherwin-Williams Ltd..*35c 11- 1 
Sierra Pacific Pwr : 
Smith-Corona 9-30 
Sorg Paper Co 9-24 

Do 54% pf . 10- 1 
Soss Manufacturing .... 9-28 
Sparks-Withington “a 


Square D Co 9-30 
Sterling Drug 
10- 1 
United Merchants & 
Manufacturers 9-20 
U. S. Plywood O 10-11 
Do 3%4% pf. A...Q9334c 10- 1 
Do 3%4% pf. B....Q9334c 1 10- 1 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 
QO$2 10- 1 
Universal Pictures .. 9-28 
Victor Chemical Wks.. ‘030¢ 9-30 
Q87%c  3=-9--30 
Wallace & Tiernan...Q30c 10- 1 
Wayne Knitting Mills.Q40c 10- 1 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.35c 10- 1 
West Penn Electric.... 9-30 
West Penn Power 60 9-25 
Woodward Iron 9-28 
D 9-28 
York Corrugating .... 9-25 
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Accumulations 
Miss.-Kansas-Texas 
R.R. Ser. A 7% pf...$1.25 10-1 9-164 
Stock 


Black & Decker 9-30 9-14 
Laclede-Christy ....... 25% 10-20 9-16 
New York Auction 9-20 9-10 


Omissions 


Advance Aluminum Castings ; America 
Export Lines. 


“Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly 
S—Semi-annual. 
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Air Reduction 





concluded from page 4 


wom light). But possibly holding 
tack sales in the third quarter is 
the solid (dry ice) and liquid car- 
jon dioxide division which rang up 
|| per cent of sales last year. This 
wmmer’s cool East Coast weather 


itoze sales below last year. 
Seeks New Products ‘ 


To boost future sales, Air Reduc- 
ion is constantly hunting for new 
products, mew processes. For ex- 
mple, right now steel companies are 
sting a new process developed by 
Airco in which calcium carbide is 
wed in the production of cast-iron. 
(ther companies are testing recently- 
ieveloped chemicals—Air Reduction 
hopes to. be asked to build a new 


plant to manufacture the compounds. 
Then too, the Aircomatic welding 
process, claimed to be the fastest and 
most economical method for quality 
welding of the hard-to-weld metals, 
is finding new uses in the mild steel 
field. 

And expansion is far from over. 
Last May, Air Reduction entered the 
polyvinyl field through the acquisi- 
tion of The Colton Chemical Com- 
pany of Cleveland, which produces 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions for use 
in adhesives and coating and poly- 
vinyl alcohol for use in textile size, 
adhesives and in molded articles. 
Plans are to expand this plant. An- 
other plant is to be built at Calvert 
City. Although no definite date has 
been given for starting a liquid oxy- 
gen plant will be constructed in Chi- 
cago, The Riverton, N. J., liquid 
oxygen plan now starting up means 


that some smaller and less economical 
gas plants are being closed down. 
These will not be sold, the hope be- 
ing that sales will rise sufficiently 
to call for their re-opening. Such ex- 
pansion will continue to broaden the 
company’s outlook, but high amorti- 
zation charges and start-up expenses 
will limit earnings. 


Businessman's Investment 


At a current price of 29, however, 
the shares sell at a much more mod- 
erate relationship to earnings than 
the issues of most companies that 
have so large a stake in the chemical 
industry, and the indicated yield of 
five per cent is fairly liberal by pre- 
vailing standards. Although the stock 
is not of strictly investment quality, 
it does appear suitable for inclusion 
in the portfolio of the average busi- 
nessman. 





WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


AND AFFORD IT... 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 
llorida needn’t be expensive—not if you know 
just where to.go for whatever you seek in 
florida. And if there’s any man who can give 
ju the facts you want, it’s Norman Ford, 


Wunder of the world-famous Globetrotters 


(ub. (Yes, Florida is his. home. whenever : 


MMe isn’t traveling! ) 


\o 
— 


Cow 
— 


‘ 
bd bo t 


pepe 


Se 


9-1 


9-1 


9-16 
9-10 


rica! 


His big book. Norman, Ford's Florida, tells 
you first of all, road by road, mile by.mile, 
werything youll find in Florida, whether 
jowre on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn 


fmcactly where you can retire now on the 


money you've got. whether it’s a little or a 
bt. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job 
0 help out your income, he tells you where 
lo pick up extra income.) Because Norman 


dmiord always tells you where in Florida is 


4 


irterly. 


RK 


leasantest on a small income, he can help 
jou to take life easy now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with a 
uture or a business of your own, his talks 

ith hundreds of business men and state 
ificials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you 
want to know about. If you’ve ever wanted 
lo run a tourist court or own an orange 
trove, he tells you today’s inside story of 
hese popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with well over 100,000 words 
ind plenty of maps) gives you the facts you 

ant. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the 
Money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
florida blind. Use coupon to order. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 
est Indies, Mexico, Californias Abroad 


his is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending a 


few weeks or months, or even retiring, in the 
world’s Bargain: Paradises amounts to. : 
_ And why not when you can retire to the: 

Azores or the Canaries — islands of 
tropical’ flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain—with rents of about $20 


‘a month, graceries for a couple at $10 a 


week, and servants $5 a month each. 
The lotus-covered mountain lakes of 


_Kashmir, where a furnished houseboat with 


four turbanned servants rents for $70 a 
month, Total..costs for a couple run about 
$175 a month—in the most beautiful spot 
on earth. 

‘The South Seas? Tahiti has found .out 
about the Yankee dollar. But there’s bril- 
liant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or reef-girt 
Norfolk or Lord Howe Island. the Bargain 
Paradises of the South Seas today. 

Throughout this. big book you learn where 
to.spend.a while in the West Indies, Mexico 
(where living costs dropped 33% when the 
peso was devalued last spring), South Amer- 
ica (today’s bargain counter for Americans) , 
the healthful islands of the South Seas, the 
wonderlands of New Zealand, the marvelous 
Balearic Islands where two can live like 
kings for less than $35 a week. 

You read about cities and towns where it’s 
always spring, about “Californias Abroad,” 
about “Four Modern Shangri-Las,” about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as color- 
ful as Tahiti but nearer home. about modern 
cities where you can live for less, about quiet 
country lanes and surf-washed coastal resorts. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel but won- 
dered how you could afford it; if you have 
a little income but wonder how you’d ever 
be able to retire on that; if you want a life 
of luxuries on what you’d get only necessi- 
ties back home, then you want this book, 
Bargain Paradises of the World. 

96 photos, 4 maps. 1954 edition. Price $1.50. 


3 books that give you the facts on where 
you can retire today on the money you've got 


WHERE TO RETIRE on a SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island territories only those places where 
living costs are less, where the surroundings 
are pleasant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a good time 
from fishing, boating, gardening. concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the fact 
that some people must get part-time or sea- 
sonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii 
and the American Virgin Islands. Some 
people spend hundreds of dollars trying to 
get information like this by traveling around 
the country. Frequently they fail—there is 
just too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big 1954 
edition costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 
PTTTTITITITITILII LILI 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
122 Third Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island) N. Y. 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check, money 
order). Please send me the books I checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


0 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 
( Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 
0) Norman Ford’s Florida. $2 

Special offer: all books above ($4.50 value) for $4. 


Print Name 
Address 


City & State 
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Calumet & Hecla, Inc. Florida Power Corporation sent 

Incorporated: 1923, Michigan, as a consolidation of established companies; Incororated: 1899, Florida; former parent General Gas & Electric distrib- ith oO 
principal predecessor organized in 1866. Offices: 122 So. Michigan Ave., uted holdings to own shareholders in 1945, when gg bg Pe 

Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 12 Ash- and Light was acquired. Office: 101 Fifth Street South, etersburg fisca 


burton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt (Insurance company loans)............... 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


Number of stockholders: 18,000. 


Business: An integrated miner, smelter and, through its 
Wolverine Tube Division, leading fabricator of many types 
of non-ferrous seamless and steel aluminum tubes. Also 
produces copper oxides and cupric oxide, and, through Lake 
Chemical (jointly owned with Harshaw Chemical), copper 
hydrate and copper fungicides. Operates a zinc mine in Wis- 
consin. Copper output in 1953: 88.4 million pounds vs. 56.4° 
million in 1952. In 1954, agreed to prospect for uranium and. 
develop 16,000 acres on the Canoncito Indian Reservation in 
New Mexico. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $14.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; inven- 
tories, $10.1 million. Book value of stock, $19.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-30 and 1936-48 and 1950 to 
date. 

Outlook: Mining operations are unprofitable except during 
periods of inflated metal prices, and company’s future 
results depend largely on its broadening diversification into 
fabricating, steel piping and copper chemicals. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
*Earned per share... $1.11 $0.68 D$0.22 $2.04 $1.60 $1.27 $2.90 $0.61 
tEarned per share... 0.98 0.54 0.34 1.86 1.18 0.89 1.61 sees 
Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.20 None 0.80 0.70 0.60 0.75 0.45 
REED ccenccnnsescsce 8% 8% 53% 85% 11% 10% 9% 10% 
ee 6% 5 3% 4 8% 7% 6% 7% 


*Before depletion. .+After depletion. 


] {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.96 in like 1953 
period. §Data to September 8. D—Deficit. 





Republic Pictures Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, New York. Office: 1740 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 3,080; common, 5,506. 


Capitalization: 

ee se he nt OUT EE OCCT LER ELT EM OPO CRE Pe: $5,200,600 
*Preferred stock $1 cum. conv. ($10 par)........ccseees 400,000 shares 
NE NEE NOP O PE oe inseccsdsdescecescossccssoets 1,817,860 shares 


*Callable at $15 per share and convertible into one share common. 


Business: Produces and distributes motion pictures. Also 
develops and prints for major studios and other producers. 
Operates film exchanges in 32 cities and produces display 
accessories. Owns and licenses to others the Trucolor mo- 


tion picture color process, and also produces movies for 
television. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 
31, 1953, $7.0 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.7 
million; inventories, $9.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $1.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred stock (issued 
1945) omitted October 1948, resumed July 1949, arrears 
cleared 1950; regular since. No payments on common. 

Outlook: Facilities are being expanded to permit increased 
capacity for production of television films, which could be 
a@ significant earnings source. Progress has been made in 
reducing picture costs but future results will depend on the 
number of hit pictures made. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19538 §1954 
Earned per share,... $0.09 *D$0.53 $0.05 $0.20 $0.14 $0.20 $0.15 $0.15 
Calendar years 

MED s4chorbn aces cex 85% 5% 3% 5% 6% 5% 4% 5% 
WOM. oontescckc eases 8% - 2% 2% 3 3% 8% 2% 3 































1, Fla. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 950; common, 17,537. 


Capitalization: 


ex al 





ee eT oreo ree eee Ee $75,120,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).........-.-+e-eeeee 40,000 shares hat m7 
tPreferreed stock 4.6% cum. ($100 par))........-++++e0. 40,000 shares 7 
§Preferred stock 4%% cum. $100 par)...........-eeeee 80,000 shares The b: 

{Preferred stock 4.40% cum. ($100 par)........-++e-e0- 75,000 shares 
Common stock ($7.50 par)....-..ccccccccccsccccssececes 2,325,570 shares ping 
*Callable at $104.25. t¢Callable fos sinking fund at $100, otherwise at : é 
$103. sealable at $104.25 through November 14, 1956, $103.25 thereafter. hich 
§Callable at $104 through May 15, 1958, $103 through May 15, 1963, rier 

$102 thereafter. {iCallable at $104.50 through May 15, 1959, $103.50 ar 

through May 15, 1964, $102.50 through May 15, 1969, $102 thereafter. ort W 
Business: Together with wholly-owned Georgia Power & Wns it 
Light, supplies electricity to St. Petersburg and 247 othe » tet 
municipalities in central and northern Florida and southerngm- J¢ 


Georgia, with population approaching one million. Touris 
and citrus trades are major revenue factors. Operating reve 
nues are derived as follows: 41% residential, 26% commer 
cial, 21% industrial, 12% other. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working capi 
tal June 30, 1954, $3.4 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $5.0 million, 
Book value of common stock, $18.69 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
cn common, 1935 to 1937 to date. 


fanSp' 
more 
yell a 
ay-lo 
mcrea! 
rans p 
ountr 


Outlook: Marked growth trend of service area should as-g@le pe 
sure steady revenue gains, and new industries have lessened#Mp co 
dependence on tourists and citrus trade. Cor 


‘Comment: Both preferred and common stocks have income 


appeal ndust 











NM is 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOC ? 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = aa 
, Jo? SR 1.59 $1.57 $1.62 $1.29 $1.81 $1. 23HMENce ¢ 
fae on 4 ve 0 1.20 1.20 — a a a 
Agra eene Riot 17 15 18% 20% 19% 24 
ma RE TS aD 3 is” 13% 16 17% 17% 2% 2&8 -_ 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.12 in like 1953 period. +Data to September 8. 5 t] 
nvest 
Humble Oil & Refining Company be b 
he lo 
neorporated: 1917, Texas; established 1911. Office: Humble Building, 
Ha car Texas. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. Number of rr 
stockholders: 14,602. hick 
Capitalization: ini tabi 1C 
L MII eo 2s co oda casapdvarawasesaneameeeee ,346, 
Capital” ak WOO. PEN cscs ei ciee Stes vdcceeksovenactee *35,837,236 shares i gO 
*About 26,000,000 shares (72%) owned by Standard Oil (N. J.). rver 
Hons 
Business: Important operating affiliate of Standard Oil Co®, r¢ 
(N. J.). Crude oil reserves are considered the largest of an. ™ 


U. S. operating unit. Producing properties are mainly in 
Texas, southeast Louisiana, New Mexico, Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama and California. In 1953, net crude production was 
131,618,447 barrels, or 147% of 89,315,807 barrels refined. In 
1954, a sulphur deposit discovery was made about six miles 
offshore from Grand Isle, La. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital Decembe 
31, 1958, $126.6 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $41.1 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $7.3 million; inventories, $82.7 million. Book value © 
stock, $28.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Though still responsive to general trade influences, 
company should continue to show above-average results be 
cause of its strong reserve position, its marketing affiliation 
and low operating costs. 

Comment: Shares which are of investment grade, have 
recognized inflation hedge characteristics. 
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*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ode 

Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 ~_ ag _ * 
eee $8.45 $5.17 $3.35 $3.60 $4.72 0 : Oe 

Pulbeah geld os. 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 _ Con as = Sey 
Exch. 44 45 52% 77 we 

Hp og ‘on Een) 27 32% 384% 40 51% 63% 54 57 pot 


abri 





*Fifty-three weeks. After $0.16 contingency reserve. {Twenty-six weeks to May 1 
vs. $0.15 in like 1953 period. §Data to September 8. D—Deficit. 
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*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. {Six months to June 3@ vs. $2.22 in lik ord 
1953 period. {Data to September 8. 
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Aircraft 











»cluded from page 5 





sential items are now numbered in 

e hundreds of million compared 

ith only $24 million appropriated 

s fiscal 1950. Significant also is the 

it that airplanes grow more com- 

Nex and costly year after year, and 

hat many of them become heavier. 

fhe biggest plane ever built is still 

king planned—this time by Douglas 

hich has a turbo-prop military cargo 

urier on the boards, a flying trans- 

wrt weighing a mere 200 tons or 25 

ms more than Boeing’s massive B- 
2 jet bomber. In the field of jet 
ansport, which will come in a few 
ore years, planes will be bigger as 
yell as faster in order to carry more 
wy-load in less time, thus offsetting 
nereased fuel costs. Boeing’s 707 jet 
ransport, the first made in this 
untry, is designed to carry twice 
he payload twice as fast as most of 
he commercial planes now operating. 
Considered as a whole, the aircraft 
dustry is probably on a sounder 
wsis now than at any previous time, 
wt wide disparities in the perform- 
ice of the individual members make 
le market selective. To. attempt to 
low these divergencies is a problem 
the speculator rather than the 
nvestor. The issues which have given 
e best account of themselves over 
e longer term are Douglas, United, 
tumman, Lockheed and Boeing, 
hich probably will continue to turn 
n good performances over the next 
kveral years although the wide devia- 
ions shown in the past will be likely 
» recur. Most of the other issues 
klong in the purely speculative cate- 
pry although Fairchild and North 
American have considerably improved 
heir position in recent years. 
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lividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
leetings are frequently moved up a 
ay Or more or may be postponed. 
Sept. 17: American Fidelity & Cas- 
hlty; Bessemer Limestone & Cement; 
arolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway: 
ontainer Corporation; Gamewell Co.; 
odchaux Sugars; Plymouth Cordage; 
ising Paper; Southern California Edi- 
Dn, 

M Sept. 20: Binks Manufacturing; De- 
vit Edison; Detroit Gasket; Dominion 
abrics; Federated Department Stores: 
ordon. Foods; Minnesota & Ontario 


EPTEMBER 15, 1954 





ances, 
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Paper; Oliver United Filters; Southern 
Colorado Power; Sterchi Bros. Stores; 


Strathmore Paper; Talon Inc.; Warner 
& Swasey. 
Sept. 21: American Book; Anchor 


Hocking Glass; Chicago Railway Equip- 


ment; Diana & Co.; Gimbel Bros.; Hart- 
ford Gas; Haverhill Gas Light; Hayes 
Industries; Kendall Refining; King- 


Seeley; Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph; Northern Indiana Public 
Service; Portland Gas Light. 

Sept. 22: Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores; 
Anaconda Wire & Cable; Argus Cam- 
eras; Atlantic City Electric; Austin, 
Nichols; Best Foods; Brooklyn Union 
Gas; Celotex Corporation; Central Ohio 
Light & Power; Corn Products Refin- 
ing; Detroit Gray Iron Foundry; Do- 
minion Bridge; Elastic Stop Nut; Emer- 
son Radio & Phonograph; Greenwich 
Gas; Hartford Electric Light; Hecht 
Co.; Lehigh Valley Railroad; Macy (R. 
H.); Missisippi Power & Light; Otis 
Elevator; Oxford Paper; Public Service 
(Colorado) ; Rochester Gas & Electric; 
Stone Container; Super Mold; Textron 
Inc.; United Cigar-Whelan Stores: Val- 
spar Corporation; Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light. 








United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 


For the quarter ended July 81, 1954, a cash divi- 
dend of 36 per share on the ing common 
stock of this hen biabMdpiioees pam 
able October 11, 1964, to stockholders of record at 
the close of f business October 1, 1964. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., September 1, 1954 
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for 


> give the gift 


—Exquisitely Packaged _ 
for Christmas Giving 
-- Spicy hors .d’oeuvres from Paris 


.. delicious sauerbraten 4 
boar roast from Ge —e 


fragrant fruit 


owt 

+» Savory partridge from Ir x 
-- luscious candies from tent 
wine-drenched cheeses {f: 


* Holland 
ne bond smoked shrimp paté from 


ont 8 thousand more mouth 
ee m 
watering hts! 


Tmany 
preserves from 


Chose! This 
gift that is ¢: 
exciting to Bey 
pager y a ~ Ry 


“Bens Chae ( 


"1199 Broad St., Newark 5, M. J. 
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FOODS FROM ALL 
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i! 199 BROAD BY AEWA 5, N. 3. i 
delights a ol ov over yy A a coum | 
Name i 
Address. t 


























Financial World’s 
New Stock Factograph Manual 
More Thorough 

Says West Virginia 
Dentist, “than anything I have seen” 


WwW 


WHAT SUBSCRIBER GETS FOR ONLY $20 





graph Manual at band 
and would say it covers 
the subject more thor- 
oughly than anything I 
have seen”. 





(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


Name 





; > ey. 29 ak Ae 

Dentist, of Hantington, “INDEPENDENT 
West Virginia, writes: (b) id 

“Your latest Stock Facto- . 


Zone 


eee eee 


State 


(a) FINANCIAL WORLD, 52 weekly issues. Keeps investers 


make wiser decisions about buying and selling stecks. 
{c) PERSONAL ADVICE by mail in answer to 
regarding securities subscriber may be in doubt abeut. 
id) FREE $5 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 40th 
Revised Editien, 304 pages—invaluable aid in judging 
relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. Published Aug. 16. 


APSSPSSSASSAARESTSRTSSESHHEKTERSSRESHTSSRSSRSSESRESEESSSSRSRSASTSHSSeeeseseesy 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year 
order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service includ- 
ing 1954-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
(1 Check here if RENEWAL 


(Sept. 15) 


eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ese eee eeseeseeeseeeeeseeeeeeet et H FHF FHH esses eeeee eee 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead & 
and without obligation, any of & 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 






etetatet 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Sutvey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts, 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


"First Fifty Years''\—Golden: anniversary, book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 


available upon request on your business letter- 
head. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing “ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
eg and Loan Associations—yields up to 


3V2%. 


Municipal Bond atone tule: describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond hoiders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder. based upon | 


reports of fire protection engineérs. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular, 
semi-monthly digest ‘offered without charge— 


features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 


ness at Work" and ' ‘Production . Personalities.» 


RSiDF 


Key Man i ina beatsove--teldar “describes pos- 


sible effects of the death of a kovan PAR pnctod ‘ 


the future. at business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mirteograph’— 
Interesting booklet on the history-and newest 
developments .in duplicating equipment. - 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints. on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered: by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A ‘leaflet showing’ six 
of 1,001 stock charts “e description of a 
graphic service. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 


product is in a glass. Beoklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 
























































































































































**Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


—<<— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE ——>= 
140 | 145 
INDEX OF 2 

1301. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION patent 149 

120 FX \ Federal Reserve Board > . ibd 135 

110 | fot 13 

100 \ a 1954 4 195 
7 90 T 

‘i || Adjusted for Sbasonal Variation 1947-49=100 . 

1945 .1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 )F MAMJSJAS OND 

Trade Indicators ql hee ae 
{Electric : Output:: (KR WH).........2..cceeeece 9,207 9,227 9,087 8,69 

Preeent Cak EGOS. «oo dar nemtnnccssesiene 678,624 676,616 678,000 79907 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 63.5 64.8 62.9 89 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 94.3 96.1 93.4 125. 

io a, 
Aug.18  Aug.25  Sept.1 _ Sept. 

{Commercial Loans....... [ Federal Reserve } $20,759 $20,773 $20,805  $22,9 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members [ 3,215 3,183 3,133 2,582 
{Demand Deposits .....:°. 94 Cities 53,748 54,215 54,028 54,05 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,701 1,687. =—s_- 11,613 1,37 
$000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchntige : 

i 5 1954 -—— 1954 
peor ga ae ‘Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 3 Sept. 6 Sept. 7 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 338.13... 341.15 343.10 Ex- 345.37). 350.38 2798 
20 Railroads ... . 113.43° 114.22 114.91 change 114.95 120.73 94, 
15 Utilities 60.33" . 6048 60.57 Closed §  60.72° 61.58 §2.2 
65 Stocks ..... 126.44 127.34 127.97 | 128.49 131:44 106.0 

‘ dematie , - 1954 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 3 Sept.6  Sept.7 
Shafes “Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,790 1,600 1,630 1, 
Thsites : Trad€d: 2i555'< 5s. 52406eemeds 1,147 1,126 1,109 1,11 
Number of Advances...........s.0:- 669 607 651 i] 66 
Number of: Declines................. 206 274 235 Ex- 29 
Number Unchanged ..:........5.,4.. 242 245 223 + change 25 
New . Piidtis ‘1954 ais ook ons cb eo ss 2s 25 34 36 Closed 5 
New ilows 9054.0 15 essay (152+. + he 5 a 3 | 
Bend Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond: Average..... ... 100.86 100.84 100. 86 100.80 
Bond Sales (000 omit ‘ eo" re $2,582 — «§, 400 $2,210 
_ 1954 _—— 
*Price-Earnings Ratios: <*""Aug. 4 ‘Awg.11 Aug.18 Aug.25 Sept. 3) High Low 
Industrials ........ 23 11.70 11.63 11.79 11.34 11.10 11.79 9.36 
RRANNGAAS: o3)s.< isn eo 8.40 8.36 8.39 8.50 8.29 8.50 5.20 
i| sWtiibties: Vi... 6. . skews 15.06 15.02 15.14 15.41 15.20 15.41 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.62% . 4.58% 4.53% 4.59% —" 5.83% . 4.53% 
20. Railroads ....... 5.50 5.53 5.51 5.73 5.87 6.88 5.50 
‘1: 20 Utilities .......0¢ 4.65 4.67 4.63 4.67 4.73 5.23 4.63 
“OO Stocks ......., ‘ 4.66 4.63 4.58 4.65 4.74 5.78 4.58 
* Average Bond Yields: . 
Pde: cccancudeeee fee “Eee 2.830 2.825 2.835 2.843 3.058 2.803 
Cee Pe stein sue eee es 3.143 3.136 3.124 3.140 3.138 3.376 3.124 
At sa oview pula s.é 3.495 3.470 3.480 3.498 3.501 3.674 3.470 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 7, 195 


‘International Telephone & Telegraph.... 


Libby, McNeill & Libby.............. 
Electrical & Musical Industries....... 
American Cable & Radio 
DWeers RECOIES os. fciccsaseeee ccs eeal 
Chrysler Corporation 
Lackheed Ascctratt <s6.0.6s sven c teeth 
Pressed Steel Wats x. <xc osestaicet soc 
Loew's Incorporated .......0seedets 
North American Aviation 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


Shares ——_Closing ——__ Net 

Traded Aug. 31 Sept. 7 Chang! 

170,800 20% 23% 4314 
il 114,600 1134 12% 41h 
sede 105,800 . 3% 33% + % 
a 81,400 6% 7% +1 
ee 77,500 13 14% 41 
7 74,100 625% 6514 +255 
aa, 65,900 41% 423% +14 
ick 65,900 10 10% t % 
ate 56,100 18 1834. 
ads 54,600 43% 47%, Ta 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Hung by the Heels. This new diagnostic X-ray machine makes it possible 
to hang a patient by the heels while a fluid that is opaque to X-rays is in- 
jected into her spine, and travels slowly down toward her head as the doctor 
fluoroscopes her spine in the search for a possible tumor. The support for the 
huge geared ring on which the X-ray table is mounted, as well as most of the 
sheet steel panels used on this unit, is made from USS Steel. 


z, STEEL > 
G oN 
2 stats 


Modern Guillotine. Cutting loose a guided missile from the 
launching sled, or severing the cables and tubing between 
various elements of a multi-stage missile, presents a number 
of problems. But this explosive driven chopper, which can be 
actuated by remote control, and makes a clean, fast parting 
of wires and cables, helps solve some of them. The case- 
hardened steel knife blade in the device is of USS Steel. 


Ever See a Skew Bascule Bridge? This is one, crossing at 
a 45° angle over Miami Canal in Miami, Florida, ‘at S.E. 4th 
Avenue. Like its mate, built at N.E. 36th Street, itis floored 
with I-Beam-Lok Open Steel Flooring, made by W. S. Steel. 
The use of this flooring saved 272 tons of deadwéight! This 
bridge recently received the A.LS.C. award for the most 
beautiful bridge of its class. 


Roof Raised in a Hur ry. 260 tons of USS Structural Steel went up in just 25 days for the 
This trade-mark is your roof of this new Municipal Civic Auditorium in Corpus Christi, Tex. “LLamella” con- 
y struction was used .. . a kind of on-the-bias system with diamond-shaped areas between 

guide to quality steel intersecting members. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. it’s a tull- 

hour TV program presented every other week by 

United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for 
‘ time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1814 
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1,000 miles at a glance! 


| he his desk at the great control 
board shown here, the operating 
engineer has under his eyes and fingers 
every function of an oil pipeline that 
stretches from Wyoming to Illinois. 


It is the latest, and most extensive oil 
industry application of a new method of 
high-speed communication pioneered and 
developed by Philco Research engineers 
since 1941—Philco Microwave Systems. 


With this system, the Platte Pipe 
Line Company can observe and control 
every inch of their 1,000-mile pipeline 
from this one master panelboard at 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Oil pressures and flow rates... 
operation of pumps and compressors 
... breakdowns or failures are instantly 
detected and dealt with. For this 


telemetering, remote pump station 
control, dispatching, private dial voice 
circuits, VHF communication with 
mobile field units, and party-line 
voice and teletype circuits. It is the 
closest yet to an automatic pipeline. 


And Philco Microwave is reliable, 
year round. Its super-high radio fre- 
quencies are beamed from point to 
point across country in a series of 
relay stations that are not affected by 
terrain, right-of-way, or the storm 
hazards of conventional wire systems. 


This reliability, coupled with amaz- 
ing flexibility of function, has spurred 
the adoption of Philco Microwave 
by pipelines, railroads, telephone and 
telegraph companies, TV and radio 
stations, and the U.S. Armed Forces. 


Microwave units all over the world— 
more than all other makes combined ! 


It is yet another example of the 
unique integration of Research with 
Application that has made ‘‘Philco’’ 
synonymous with leadership in many 
industries—Radio . . . Television... 
Refrigeration . . . Freezers . . . Air Con- 
ditioning . . . and Electric Ranges. 


And the end is not in sight! 





The Philco Corporation 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM pif ’ LCO RESEARCH 


Philco Microwave System provides Today there are over 1,000 Philco 

















